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THE ANARCHY IN SPAIN. 
ae Spanish Ministry, after an unprecedentedly long ex- 


istence of three weeks, is once more in course of re- 
construction; and the Right of the Cortes, consisting of 
members who were lately regarded as extravagant Repub- 
licans, has placed itself in opposition to the Ministry. The 
struggle of Parliamentary factions for a momentary tenure 
of power is really of infinitesimally small importance. 
If Seior Pr y Mareatt proves himself a vigorous and de- 
termined ruler, he may possibly restore, by the exercise of 
absolute authority, some kind of order; but he can only act 
through military officers, on whom at the best he will be 
practically dependent. The progress of anarchy in the 
meantime is rapid and uninterrupted, and the Irreconcilable 
party, corresponding with the supporters of the Paris 
Commune, lose no time in illustrating the tendency of the 
doctrines of the International Society and the extreme Re- 
publicans or Socialists. At Alcoy the agents of the Inter- 
national organized an insurrection, which was conducted 
with more than Spanish ferocity. The Mayor of the town, 
who is said to have spent his fortune in promoting the 
cause of the Republic, was brutally murdered ; and another 
Republican, not violent enough to satisfy the popular taste, 
is reported to have been boiled in oil. These energetic 
measures will form an admirable topic for the English 
sentimentalists who have defended or excused the massacre 
of the Paris hostages by the Commune. It will be stated 
that the leaders of the Alcoy outbreak were singularly 
benevolent persons, who had on various occasions uttered 
the finest phrases, and that their unfortunate victims had 
not been sufficiently penetrated with the enthusiasm 
of humanity. The philanthropists who wish to turn 
the world upside down are laudably consistent in 
their determination to establish an entirely original 
code of morals as the basis of the new institutions. The 
Alcoy patriots seem to have committed the venial error of 
over-estimating their strength. General VeLarps, who lately 
escaped from his mutinous troops in the North, has entered 
the town with a Government force; but he has not been 
able to arrest the ringleaders. In more important places 
the aimless or unintelligible revolt of the ultra-Republicans 
against their own representatives seems to be more successful. 
A body of rebels under General Contreras, lately a military 
and political leader of the Republican party at Madrid, 
has seized the town of Carthagena; and it is said that one 
of his principal associates is brother of one of Pi y MarGat’s 
colleagues. In Barcelona the malcontent faction insisted 
on the adoption of rigorous measures against the supposed 
favourers of the Carlists; nor were they convinced by the 
cogent arguments of the Governor, who told them that 
the best way to check the advance of the Carlists would be 
to march against them. The prototypes of the Spanish 
Republicans in 1793 drew from the successes of the allied 
invaders precisely the same practical deductions which now 
recommend themselves to the judgment of the Inter- 
nationalists. The base rabble of Paris and their instigators 
constantly excused their murders on the pretext that, in 
condemning their political enemies at home, they were 
combating the enemy on the frontier. The Government 
of Madrid will probably assert on the other hand that the 
Internationalists and other rebels are acting in complicity 
with the Carlists, to whom they undoubtedly afford a 
welcome diversion. It will evidently be impossible for the 
Ministers to despatch reinforcements to the North while 
one town after another rises in insurrection, not so much 
against the Government and the Cortes, as against any 
possible authority. It is for the most dangerous of their 


present opponents that Pry Marcart and Casretar have 
for years been unconsciously working. 

The Cortes and the Ministers are learning at the 
expense of their country the useful and costly lesson that 
obedience to law is the first condition of national existence. 
Declaimers against the abuses of royalty now vie with 
each other in exhortations to the Government against the 
exercise of unseasonable clemency. The rebels of Alcoy 
are to be peremptorily shot, if only they can be caught ; 
and the troops are instructed to put down the rebellion if 
possible by force. In some cases the possession of office 
alone distinguishes the faction in power from their mutinous 
adversaries. Seflor Suner fanatically supports the anti- 
religious doctrines of the International Society; and Pi x 
Marea. himself began his career by introducing into Spain 
the valuable proposition that property is robbery. The 
principles avowed by the insurgents of Alcoy and of Cartha- 
gena are not now promulgated for the first time. It has 
long been known that the bulk of the Republican party 
were revolutionary Socialists, although the more decent 
leaders repudiated the subversive doctrines of their sup- 
porters. It was not through any blind feeling of loyalty 
that the respectable classes and the bulk of the community 
have constantly expressed their antipathy to any kind of 
Republic. Government by the dregs of the populace is 
nowhere desirable; and in Spain the rabble is more 
thoroughly demoralized than in any other country. If the 
period of anarchy should unexpectedly prove to be brief, the 
nation will perhaps scarcely have paid too high a price for 
the exposure of the delusion of a moderate and decent Re- 
public. It isincredible that the monstrous fabric projected 
by the Internationalists should be tolerated in a civilized 
community; and it has now been ascertained that a Re- 
public, reversing the formula of M. Turers, is in Spain the 
form of government which divides parties the most. It is 
highly probable that personal intrigues may have co- 
operated with political fanaticism in producing the recent 
disturbances. With a body of unknown and undeserving 
upstarts occupying, by a random selection, the chief posts in 
the State, military and political adventurers are naturally 
encouraged to try their own chance of obtaining power and 
pay. CoNnTRERAS is not a reputable officer; but he may 
perhaps think himself as good as the subaltern deserter 
who is, or lately was, Minister of War. If he can esta- 
blish himself in force at Carthagena, he may probably 
march on Madrid in the name of the Federal or Irrecon- 
cilable Republic, and for the purpose of making himself 
Minister or Dictator. The officers who for the present 
remain faithful to the Central Government may, in case of 
success, become not less formidable rivals of their present 
employers. Service in the Republican campaign on one 
side or the other is likely to be more profitable and more 
popular than dangerous and laborious campaigns in the 
North, where one general after another has forfeited any 
little reputation which he may have previously acquired. 
The Carlists have made far more rapid progress since the 
meeting of the Cortes than during any former part of the 
Civil War ; and some political observers even think it pos- 
sible that disgust at the crimes and follies of the Republic 
may at last produce a reaction in favour of Don Caruos. 
An abler and more popular Pretender would by this time 
have placed himself on the deserted throne ; and it is im- 
possible to foresee the consequences which may result 
from the present anomalous circumstances. If no other 
alternative remained, Santa Cruz himself might perhaps be 

referred to the savage assassins of Alcoy and to the help- 
rhetoricians who struggle in vain against the caprices 
and bloodthirsty passions of their adherents. Nev 
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there is at present no proof of the existence of Carlists in 
the centre or South of Spain. 

One of the strangest peculiarities of the present state of 
affairs is the voluntary self-effacement of the party which 
inclades the bulk of the nation, the whole of the middle 
classes, and the soldiers and politicians who till lately 
governed the country. Serrano, and Sacasta 
are silent or absent, while obscure adventurers exercise 
power which is only limited by the contemptuous disobe- 
dience of their own unruly faction. Even Ficveras has 
disappeared from the political scene; and CasreLar, who 
holds no office, is, except the Prime Minister himself, the 
only known member of the nominally dominant party. As 
Pi y Marcatt truly said, retirement in Spain means con- 
spiracy, and the mere inaction of the old parties conveys a 
formidable menace to the Republic. The effect of the mis- 
fortunes which were largely due to their own factious 
mismanagement has probably been to unite Moderates 
and Progressists in support of the candidature of Prince 
Atronso, son of Isapetta. All the more or less Liberal 
parties have been uniformly opposed to the pretensions of 
Don Carios, who on his side has neither the tact nor the 
largeness of mind which would enable him to win over 
temperate adversaries. The reason for postponing an attack 
on the tottering Republic is evidently the disorganization of 
the army. If it had been possible to trust the troops, the 
great majority of officers would have willingly followed 
SERRANO in an attack on the present Government, which 
could scarcely have been resisted. It may now be prudent 
to wait till the miscarriage of the ill-omened Republic 
is absolute and complete. The restorers of order will, 
sooner or later, profit by the universal indignation which 
is produced by daily catastrophes in the Northern 
provinces and the towns. The friends of Monarchy will 
not, when their opportunity arrives, think themselves 
bound to pay any deference to the Assembly in which 
they are not even ostensibly represented. Ficurras and 
Caste.ar dissolved the late Cortes without a shadow of 
legal right, and their opponents and probable successors 
will not be more scrupulous. It is perhaps not wholly 
impossible that the Republican Cortes themselves may 
repudiate their origin and political designation. The 
minority of extreme Republicans has already left the 
Assembly, and the residuary body is in its fright and con- 
fusion becoming more and more Conservative in its 
tendencies. A year ago few Spaniards cherished any 
strong attachment to the throne; but a short experi- 
ence of the Republic and its Republican enemies will 
perhaps once more have made royalty popular. The 
faction which assassinated Prim, and which tried more 
than once to assassinate AmapEo, has been sg 
a tem session of power with results whic 
of those who are still 
brawling against the supposed enemies of the Republic 
will become ready converts as soon as it becomes evident 
that the Republic is out of fashion. At first, perhaps, a 
few sanguine dreamers shared the belief which was less 
excusably held by some leading English journalists, that a 
Revolution accomplished without effusion of blood was 
destined to produce an orderly and peaceable Government. 
The illusion is now effectually dispelled, and the conversion 
will be still more sudden and complete if the Irreconcilable 
faction obtains any temporary success. That open negation 
of right should be the foundation of permanent authority 
is simply incredible. 


MR. FORSTER’S BILL. 


R. FORSTER has withdrawn some valuable matter 

from the Education Act Amendment Bill, but he 
has left a good deal remaining. The most important ele- 
ment in the 3rd Clause is preserved, for Dentson’s Act 
is still to be made compulsory; but the administration 
of educational relief is to be left in the hands of the 
School Boards. As regards the latter point, the Govern- 
ment were met by the difficulty that, whereas the 
Guardians have shown a singular unanimity in opposing 
the proposed transfer of the duty, the School Boards 
have shown an equal indifference to the prospect of 
being relieved of it. They must know that they have no 
machinery adequate to the proper investigation of the 
cases which come before them, and consequently that there 
is a very great chance that the money of the ratepayers 
will be wasted. They must know that, if the power to pay 
schocl fecs is not to he unused in their hands, it must occa- 


sionally be exercised in a way which will offend a 
part of their constituents. Yet in spite of this they 
have seen the Bill violently attacked without saying a word 
in its behalf. If any considerable number of School Boards 
had sent up petitions im favour of the Bill, Mr. Forster 
would probably have been able to resist the pressure of the 
Guardians. He could have insisted that, on such a question 
as this, a School Board which declares its own unfitness for 
the work thrown upon it is a more trustworthy witness than 
a Board of Guardians which does not pretend to plead that it 
cannot do the work, but simply that it does not wish to do 
it. The want of any support from the School Boards would 
have forced Mr. Forster to rest his case upon the intrinsic 
merits of the proposal. He would have had to show that 
School Boards and Boards of Guardians are alike ignorant of 
the interests of the community ; that the power to which the 
former cling is only a means of pauperizing parents under 
cover of educating their children ; that the dislike of the 
latter to have the power made over to them is the dislike 
of men who consult their own popularity in preference 
to their constituents’ pockets. But when the persons 
who are asked to surrender a certain power betray a 
decided desire to retain it, and the persons to whom it is 
proposed to hand it over declare their extreme reluctance 
to being invested with it, the position of a Minister 
becomes one of considerable difficulty. The House of 
Commons seldom likes to go against the opinions of experts 
on their own subject, and the opinions of two classes of 
experts were against this part of the Bill. 

Further, as Mr. Fawcerr pointed out, some of the sym- 
pathy and support which might have been enlisted on behalf 
of the proposed transfer had been lost by the imperfect and 
contradictory manner in which it was to be effected. The 
distinction attempted to be set up between educational 
relief and parochial relief has no foundation either in logic 
or in common sense. The law ordains that every man 
shall supply his children with the necessaries of life ; and, 
in order to meet the plea of inability, it ordains that 
under certaim circumstances the means of supplying these 
necessaries shall be provided at the cost of the com- 
munity. The effect of making attendance at school 
compulsory is to include elementary education in the list 
of necessaries which a man must supply to his children, 
and which under certain circumstances the community 
will enable him to supply to them. There is nothing in 
this extension of the term “ necessaries” to justify any dis- 
tinction between the action of the community in the two 
cases. If help given to a man to enable him to supply his 
children with the food which the law compels him to give 
them is parochial relief, why is not help given to a man to 
enable him to supply his children with the instruction 
which the law compels him to give them equally parochial 
relief? Mr. Forster did not directly answer this question 
on Thursday, but he set up an appeal ad misericordiam 
against a more stringent application of the analogy. “Take 
“the case,” he said, “of a poor widow who had by a hard 
“and bitter struggle kept herself from receiving outdoor 
“relief. Because they imposed on her the duty of having 
“her child educated and helped her to do it, to say that 
“she had become a pauper notwithstanding all her sacri- 
“ fices—and once a pauper always a pauper—would be 
“very hard indeed.” No doubt it would be hard, but 
unfortunately in dealing with these matters we have to 
choose between inflicting occasional hardship and making 
the condition of the pauper dangerously attractive. Mr. 
Gapstone said the other day of the Civil Service that it 
was difficult to pay the best men in it as they deserve, be- 
cause a crowd of average men would rush in to share in 
their advantages ; and what is true of Government servants 
is still more true of paupers. No really effective test can 
be devised to mark off the widow who by a hard and bitter 
struggle has contrived to do without parish relief from the 
widow who has always regarded outdoor relief as a means of 
support secured to her by Providence. It may be suspected 
that Mr. Forster himself would hardly push his illustra- 
tion to its legitimate results ; but if he does not, it rests with 
him to show why it is not equally hard to impose on his 
poor widow the duty of feeding and clothing her child, and 
to refuse her any help in discharging this duty, except on 
condition of becoming a pauper. As a matter of fact, it 
is not likely that the case of educational destitution con- 
templated by Mr. Forster would often occur. To aid 
those who are genuinely struggling to keep themselves 
above pauperism is one of the most legitimate functions 
of private charity, and a widow of this type would 
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probably not find school managers inexorable in the matter 
of fees. It is to be regretted, however, that this part of the 
3rd Clause has been withdrawn, because, though it declared 
that educational relief was not to be confounded with paro- 
chial relief, it inevitably would have been confounded with 
it. The payments would have been made by the same 
official, and by an official identified in the minds of the poor 
with the whole system of poor relief. The widow instanced 
by Mr. Forster would have felt as much repugnance to 
going to the relieving officer to get money to buy her child 
schooling as to going to the relieving officer to get money to 
buy her child food. Thus the clause, so far as it was opera- 
tive at all, would have operated in the direction in which 
Mr. Fawcett wishes that the Government had gone. 


The only speech of much importance which was made 
against the Bill on Thursday was that of Sir Micnarn Hicks 
Beacu. He objected to what remains of the 3rd Clause, on 
the ground that to make Denison’s Act compulsory would 
be to introduce the principle of compulsory education into 

of the country where it is at present unknown, 
to alter the basis of our Poor Law system, to 
impose on the Guardians a duty which it would in 
many cases be out of their power to perform, and to 
cast on the ratepayers a burden of unknown and inde- 
finite magnitude. To those who regret that Mr. Forsrzr’s 
Bill did not extend to England the educational legislation 
already adopted for Scotland, the first of these objections is 
really an argument in favour of the Bill. That it will 
introduce the principle of compulsory education into parts 
of the country where it is at present unknown is its best 
title to support. The alleged change in the basis of our 
Poor Law system is only the imposition of a new test to 
prevent the plea of destitution from being abused. Just as 
wise Guardians refuse to give a pauper relief unless he is 
willing to come into the workhouse, and to surrender the 
precarious wages which he might perhaps earn out 
of doors, so the law will now refuse to give him relief 
unless he gives up the money which his child might earn 
for him, but which would be earned at the risk of the 
child itself being brought up to pauperism. As to the 
alleged impossibility of making the grant of relief depen- 
dent on the children being sent to school in cases of sudden 
and urgent necessity, such as the sickness or infirmity of 
the applicant, or the burial of a pauper, it is certainly true 
that the enforcement of the condition may have to be sus- 
pended until after the funeral, or until the person requiring 
medical relief is out of immediate danger of death. But as 
soon as the case settles down into one of the ordinary phases 
of outdoor relief, there will be no difficulty in applying the 
law beyond the difficulty common to all Poor Law reforms— 
that though they save money in the long run, they are 
occasionally costly for the moment. But a change which 
educates two hundred thousand pauper children, most of 
whom would otherwise grow up without education, will not 
only help to dry up the fountain of pauperism for the 
future, it will also tend to divert some of the existing 
pauperism into better modes of subsistence. If all children 
under thirteen were at school, there would be a large 
increase in the demand for adult labour, and by this 
means slackness of work, which is one cause of pauperism, 
would be lessened. To make Denison’s Act compulsory 
is to do something in this direction. Again, there are 
paupers who contrive to live on a joint fund composed in 
part of the children’s earnings and in part of outdoor relief. 
To make Denison’s Act compulsory is to cut off the former 
element, and so to force men who are doing nothing for 
themselves either to supplement their children’s labour by 
their own or to submit to coming into the workhouse. On 
the whole, therefore, the Bill, even in its present reduced 
form, is a real educational advance. If it does not carry us 
as far forward as either we or its author wish, it may at all 
events form the starting point for that larger measure 
which will come with better times. 


PARIS. 

Pp has been having a holiday and has enjoyed it; 

but it has enjoyed it as people enjoy a holiday whose 
life is full of care and anxiety, and who seek ina moment of 
distraction a rest from pressing troubles. No doubt the state 
of things at Paris is better than it was some little time ago. 
The traces of the German and the Civil War have ina great 
measure disappeared. The houses which bore marks of 
contest have been patched and refaced, and on the roads 


where the fighting was most furious and the destruction 
greatest new lines of houses have sprung up. A traveller 
may, for instance, pass from Paris to St. Germain through 
a continuous series of decent houses and tidy villas, most of 
which are occupied and well cared for ; and the easy circum- 
stances thus indicated, and the energy with which the 
ravages of war have been repaired on a road where 
there was so much deadly fighing, show that Paris 
still preserves much of its old wealth and high spirit. 
Nevertheless it is quite true that Paris is suffering. Its 
commerce is languishing. Work is hard to get and very 
precarious, and the poor of Paris suffer more from the 
doubt whether their means of living may not soon fail them 
than from actual privation. What rise of prices there has 
been tells more against the poor than against the rich. A 
stranger finds Paris, if anything, less dear now than it was 
under the Empire. In spite of the new burdens of national 
and municipal taxation, the keepers of hotels and cafés 
have not raised their prices, and have even perhaps 
diminished them. They are so anxious to attract strangers, 
and are so afraid of the competition of each other, that 
they are content with less profits than they used to look 
for, and so prices are kept down. The wealthier residents 
find the cost of some articles of food increased, but 
houses are cheaper, and it is only a few trades- 
people, such as fashionable milliners, who can venture 
to put on extra charges to cover the losses. But 
for the mass of Parisians rents are about the same as 
before the war, the competition being great enough to pre- 
vent a fall, but not great enough to permit proprietors to 
recoup themselves for the new taxation they have to bear. 
How long even this amount of competition may continue 
is doubtful. In every street there are notices of houses to 
let and apartments to let to an extent quite unknown under 
the Empire. But while their rents remain for the present 
much the same, the poor find the cost of many necessaries 
of life increased. Meat and coffee are decidedly dearer; and 
the condition of Paris is to be judged, not, by the very poor, 
but by those to whom meat is an occasional, and coffee an 
habitual, necessary. There isno great amount of actual dis- 
tress perhaps among this class, but there is the most wearing 
anxiety lest actual distress may be coming on them. And 
there is an increase not only of pecuniary difficulty, but of de- 
moralization in Paris. The war did enormous harm to Paris 
by engendering habits of idleness, drunkenness, and insub- 
ordination. Families complain that they cannot find the 
same sort of servants they used to have before the siege. 
The general character of the Parisians is that of a very 
industrious people, but they have been to some extent 
spoiled by the war; and they are being still more changed 
by the long, sickening period of depression through which 
they have passed and are still passing. 


What keeps Paris up for the moment is the sanguine 
belief that all this is only a provisional state of things, the 
end of which must arrive at a definite period. September 
is the time Paris fondly assigns to its present state of 
wretched uncertainty. Things may go on as they are till 
the Germans have quitted the country, but then Paris must 
have its chance again of being a bright, flourishing capital, 
with assuredeprosperity. Paris, in company with forty-three 
departments, is in a state of siege, and a state of siege 
cannot last for ever. To the eye of a stranger the effects of 
the state of siege are not apparent. Paris is as safe as it 
ever was, as well lighted, guarded, cleaned, and managed. 
But to Parisians the fact that the city isin a state of siege 
is ever present. Arrests are continually going on, and 
although the persons arrested were in most cases really 
mixed up with the Commune, and although the ordinary 
Parisian detests the Communists, and thinks it a very 
good thing that they should be kept down by any amount 
of arrests that may be necessary, yet these perpetual 
arrests keep up the general sense of excitement and alarm. 
Paris, too, is shut out of the politics of France. The 
Assembly of Versailles is a body which, hating and 
humiliating Paris, receives from it in return neither res 
nor esteem. There is much gratitude to M. Tuiprs, and a 
feeling that he really did great things, and has been unfairly 
set aside. Still, as he was to be set aside, Marshal MacManon 
is a very creditable President, and does well enough 
to fill the post during the short time which has to 
elapse before the happy change comes which must accom- 
pany the liberation of the territory. That this change is to 
be brought about by a new insurrection or by a revolution 
in which Paris is to take a leading part doeg not probably 
enter the thought of the ordinary Parisian. What he bases 
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his tations on is that, as Paris is suffering from the want 
of a definitive form of government, and as the obstacle to 
the establishment of a definitive form of government offered 
by the German occupation will soon be removed, the longing 
of the capital for a state of things in which it may once more 
breathe freely and make money, and feel some confidence in 
the future, is somehow sure to exercise an irresistible 
pressure on public affairs. Paris may be in some measure 
deceived in this. The present Government will evidently 
do its very utmost to prolong the present provisional régime, 
under cover of which it is exercising one of the most sin- 
gular dictatorships known to history. Paris may have to 
bear its burden of uncertainty, and to sink into depths of 
pecuniary difficulty long beyond September. But still it is 
impossible to believe that Paris is altogether wrong, and 
that the daily sufferings, mental perhaps rather than bodily, 
of hundreds of thousands of persons in a city like Paris can 
- remain for many months unheeded. 

If it is asked what is the future to which Paris looks for- 
ward, the answer is not very easy to give. But it is not a 
very hazardous assertion to say that what the ordinary 
Parisian would really like is the restoration of the Empire. 
The clerical and Legitimist party is strong in Paris, as 
everywhere else; but it is a clique with the ideas and the 
ways of a clique, and it has grown wonderfully silly with 
the amount of success it has gained, and under the influence 
of a time of great excitement. It lives more than ever in 
an atmosphere of miracles, visions, and pilgrimages. Its 
bitterness is the bitterness of people who honestly believe that 
every one who is their enemy is the enemy of Gop. 
The Republicans form much the most active, intelligent, 
and serious of the parties of Paris, and they are perfecting 
a machinery for carrying elections, not only in Paris, but 
throughout the large towns, which must have considerable 
results, unless it is suppressed by force before it has had 
time to produce its inevitable results. The majority of 
Parisian voters are Republicans, and a Republic would 
have perfectly satisfied Paris if it had been such a Republic 
as M. Turers contemplated—a definitive Republic, with the 
Legislature at Paris, with a large allowance of Presidential 
pomp, and a willing army to support it. But now the 
Parisians ask themselves whether a Republic can give them 
what they want, which is the revival of trade, an influx of 
strangers, the return of rich families, and plenty of work. 
The Empire gave them all this, and perhaps the 
Empire would give it them again. It is the incidents 
of their daily life, and not any political leaning to Im- 
perialism, that make them fancy that, with the Tuileries 
rebuilt and Napoteon IV. lodged in it, Paris might be itself 
again. What checks this tendency more than anything 
else is, perhaps, the character of the Imperialist party. 
Nothing can surpass the insolence, the frivolity, and the 
recklessness of the Bonapartist press. But the family of 
the late Emperor is not unpopular, and Parisians have 
taken it into their heads, or, at least, in talking to English- 
men affect to believe, that the restoration of the Empire 
would be very welcome to England, and that Englishmen 
would swarm round the new throne, and set a fashion which 
the rest of the world would imitate, and thus make Paris 
delightfully rich in a moment. When M. Turrs saw his 
fall imminent, he warned the Duke of Brdcue that in 
securing a momentary triumph he was really paving the 
way for the Empire he detested. Perhaps the detestation 
of the Duke for the Empire may have diminished by this 
time, as there is not a single vice of the Imperial Govern- 
ment which he has not found time to copy; but, at any 
rate, if he still dreads the Empire, he has, so far as Paris 
goes, every reason to believe in the prophecy of M. Turers. 

t is not for a moment to be supposed that the destiny of 
France is to be determined by the passing wishes of any 
number of suffering Parisians. To estimate the real 
chances of the Empire we should have to look, not to:the 
state of Paris only, but to the state of the whole of France. 
But what Paris thinks is worth studying, for Paris has 
always its own importance, and its opinions give more or less 
of a clue to the state of opinion in France generally. 
And of Paris we think it may be said that, if those who are 
now perplexed and downcast with uncertainty could but be 
assured that the provisional state of things which makes 
them so miserable was going before long to end in the 
restoration of the Empire, they would for the most part be 
extremely well satisfied. Under a restored Empire they 
would naturally rush once more into opposition, but their 
empty pockets and heavy hearts inspire the thought how 
delightful it would be to have an Empire to oppose. 


THE ASHANTEE WAR. 


thy treaty of last year between England and the 
Netherlands has produced for both parties unpalatable 
first-fruits. In exchange for their settlements on the Gold 
Coast, the Dutch obtained a release from covenants by which 
they were restrained from extending their possessions in 
the Eastern Archipelago. It was probably in consequence 
of the provisions of the treaty that they have since prose. 
cuted a quarrel with the Sultan of Arcuri in Sumatra, which 
has resulted in a temporary check. Ina more favourable 
season, after providing the necessary reinforcements, the 
Dutch will undoubtedly repair the discomfiture and reassert 
the superiority of their arms. In Sumatra, as in Central 
Asia, civilized Powers have become irresistible in their 
conflicts with barbarians; nor are the consequences of the 
unequal struggle generally subjects for regret. Captain 
SuerarD OsBorn indeed regards with alarm the prospect 
of a future war in which the English trade with China will 
be harassed by cruisers issuing from the ports of Atchin; 
nor is he reassured by the suggestion that Holland is 
scarcely likely to be engaged in war with England. For 
Holland, he says, Germany must be substituted in specu- 
lating on future events; and it is impossible to say that 
the greatest Power on the Continent may not prosecute 
ambitious designs to the detriment of England in distant 
seas. Happily some of the steps in the progress of Germany 
to maintain supremacy in the East still remain to be accom- 
plished. Holland has first to annex Atchin, and afterwards 
to be annexed by Germany, before some undiscoverable 
cause of quarrel can bring the China trade within reach of 
a hostile German fleet, which has yet to be built. Even if 
the danger were more imminent, the occupation of Atchin 
by the Dutch cannot be resisted without a deliberate 
violation of the Treaty of 1872. It may be doubted 
whether, even if the West African settlements had 
not been ceded, the English Government would have 
been disposed to insist on any technical objection which 
might have been raised to the extension of the Dutch 
territories in the Eastern seas. It has become necessary 
to acquiesce in the possession by foreign States of many 
positions which might in case of war be used for hostile 
purposes. 

The transfer of the Dutch settlements on the Gold 
Coast has also been followed by a war; and there is reason 
to fear that the town of Elmina, lately under Dutch pro- 
tection, has been burnt by the English forces. The Fantees, 
a cluster of tribes who have long acknowledged some kind 
of allegiance to the English Government, have been 
attacked in superior force by their savage Ashantee neigh- 
bours. The defeated Fantees have taken refuge in the 
English settlements ; and it would seem that a part of the 
inhabitants of Elmina sympathized with the invaders. Some 
English troops, probably belonging to coloured regiments, 
have set fire to the town, and have established themselves 
in the Castle. The Administrator, who is luckily a mili- 
tary man, was at the date of the last accounts taking 
measures for the defence of the settlement; and it may 
be hoped that the Government will lose no time in pro- 
viding him with sufficient reinforcements. A handful of 
marines landed from the vessels on the coast, inflicted a 
defeat on the invading army; but the Ashantees immediately 
rallied so far as to threaten an attack on Cape Coast 
Castle; and it was thought prudent to consult the health 
of the marines by sending all who could be spared on 
board their ships. The native allies of the English 
Government are probably quite as troublesome as the 
enemy, especially as they are crowding down to the 
coast in the most unhealthy season. Philanthropists 
and peacemongers will probably seize the occasion of 
the West African war to denounce the policy of extend- 
ing or maintaining English dominion in uncivilized 
countries. If Mr. Copspen were alive, he would prove 
in a lucid pamphlet that the Ashantees were the most 
injured of mankind, and that English misgovernment 
was the sole cause of the unfortunate misunderstanding 
between two amiable negro tribes. It is highly probable 
that blunders may have been committed; but Imperial 
nations, or nations which have been Imperial, must be 
prepared from time to time for collisions between their 
dependents and their neighbours. In spite of the un- 
ambitious doctrines of the Colonial Office, it will be 
found indispensable to beat off the victorious Ashantees, and 
to convince the protected chiefs that their safety depends on 
the maintenance of English power. In the meantime 
Mr. Ricwarp and his majority in the House of Commons 
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may profitably inquire whether the King of AsHanTEE could 
not be induced to refer the quarrel to arbitration. He has 
probably complaints to urge with reference to runaway 
slaves which would be admirably suited for reference to a 
benevolent International Tribunal. 

The Colonial Office has taken the opportunity of the war 
to publish a correspondence which throws no light on its 
causes or its probabilities, though it illustrates the oddities 
which are necessarily produced by the contact between civi- 
lization and barbarism. It cannot be said that the scanty 
contributions made to the discussion by the Home Govern- 
ment indicate the smallest comprehension of the whimsical 
difficulties which perplex the local authorities. Colonial 
Secretaries seem always to hold that embarrassing problems 
are best solved by the application of cant and commonplace. 
Two years ago it occurred to a few half-educated young 
natives to construct, probably with the aid of some white ad- 
venturer, a new Constitution for a proposed Fantee Confe- 
deracy ; nor can it be denied that the project displayed a cer- 
tain kind of — The kings an chiefs were to form a 
Confederacy under the nominal sovereignty of a King, who 
was also President, to be practically governed by a Ministry 
of men of education, or, in other words, by the authors of 
the Constitution. The attention of the African Sotons to 
material works was shown by an article in the Constitution 
providing for the construction of a certain road “fifteen 
“ feet wide, with good deep gutters on each side”; and, 
probably on the suggestion of a Wesleyan missionary, com- 
pulsory education was to be established wherever there 
were Wesleyan schools. By far the most important article 
provided for the levying of taxes; and indeed it was after- 
wards suggested by an irreverent English functionary that 
the sole object of the entire scheme was to impose a tax on 
the transit of goods from the interior to the coast. The 
imposing document was signed with the marks of thirty 
or forty kings or chiefs, most of whom afterwards either 
disavowed their signatures, or professed their ee of 
the nature of the constitutional instrument. e acting 
Administrator of Cape Coast was one of the old-fashioned 
public servamts who combine with an unhesitating de- 
termination to maintain English authority an instinc- 
tive contempt for negro legislators and their sham 
Constitutions. When a deputation brought the Consti- 
tution under his notice,he summarily locked them up 
on a charge of high treason, and required the only respect- 
able member of the proposed Ministry to repudiate his 
complicity with the transaction. The delinquents were 
soon after released on bail, nor had they been at any time 
exposed to serious danger; but some of them wrote 
indignant letters to a journal called the African Times, 
under various imaginary signatures. Lord KIMBERLEY 
intimated that the acting Administrator had displayed an 
excess of zeal, and Mr. Pore Henyussgy, as his superior 
officer, expressed an opinion that the Confederation on the 
whole deserved ent. There is much reason to 
trust the judgment of an experienced public officer who 
declared that the kings and chiefs would retire from the com- 
bination if they found that it diminished their authority. One 
proposal which the Colonial Office at once rejected as impos- 
ing a charge on the Imperial revenue had a practical look. 
It was recommended that the kings and chiefs should become 
Government officers at modest salaries of 501. a year for the 
kings and 25l.a year for the chiefs. The plan seems to 
have deserved consideration ; but Ministers in the present 
day never propose to the House of Commons any expendi- 
ture for so irrelevant a purpose as the maintenance of 
English influence among barbarous tribes. The consti- 
tutional experiment has now been rudely interrupted b 
the Ashantee invasion, and the English Sivenmnsed will 
be compelled to assert its supremacy by proving its pro- 
tective power. The Fantees are of 
some kind of military discipline, which may enable them 
under English officers to resist their hereditary enemies. 
The students who have learned to read and write imper- 
fectly, and to mimic European phrases, will be relegated to 
their natural insignificance till the danger has passed over. 
Africa is not yet in a condition to be ruled by talk, 


THE GOVERNMENT AND THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
ee position of the Ministry does not improve as the 

Session approaches its close. It is probable that they 
will carry the Judicature Bill and the revised Education Act 
Amendment Bill; and if the Conservative peers are as 


House of Commons seem to be, they may also carry the 
Rating Liability Bill. But the Parliamentary reputation 
of a Government is often decided by the treatment accorded 
to motions they oppose. It is the little foxes of the Session 
that do most to spoil the Ministerial gra e divisions 
in which Ministers find themselves day after day, as 
during the past week, with miserable majorities varying 
from fourteen to four, or see the House of Commons 
pledging itself to some absurdity without having the power 
to prevent it. Independent members are having a good 
time just now. They may not always succeed in bringing on 
their motions, but if they can bring them on, there is no saying 
how the voting will go. The Opposition may be away 
dining, the Liberal members may have their own reasons for 
not opposing a crotchet which is supported by some of 
their most influential constituents, and with a Government 
deserted in this way by friends and foes, nothing is too 
wild to gain the honours of an unexpected victory, or at the 
least of a narrow defeat. A custom of leaving the Govern- 
ment to take care of itself is very easily established, and 
there are so many ways of spending a July evening more 
pleasantly than hanging about the House of Commons, 
ready to rush in at the sound of the division bell, that it is 
no wonder that, when it is established, it should be 
honoured with a very constant observance. Lord Hartinc- 
TON lays the main blame of this state of things on the Oppo- 
sition. Formerly, he said in his speech at Nottingham, the 
Opposition has been content to have two or three field-days 
on great political questions in the course of the Session, but 
it has not sought to embarrass the Government on every 
night of the week. It is very natural that a member 
of a Government which is never allowed to sleep at its 
post should think this harassing warfare unfair as well 
inconvenient. Cooler observers will say that it is for an 
Opposition to decide what modes of attack will best suit 
its purpose, and that it will only be made more content 
with its selection by the discovery that the Government 
dislikes it. A field-day on some great political question 
is just what an Opposition wants when its object is to turn 
out a Ministry, or to ascertain how near it can come to 
turning it out. But there are often periods when it has no 
desire and no power to turn a Ministry out; while, at the 
same time, it is not at all disposed to let the shining 
hours go by unimproved. If the Conservative leaders 
chose to frankly, their answer to Lord Harrmncron 
would probably be something to this effect :—We don’t want 
to beat you upon any question important enough to give 
you an excuse for resigning or dissolving. The languid 
and discredited life F ons are leading is exactly the life we 
wish you to lead. Every small reverse or narrow victory 
lowers your character in the country and improves our 
chances in the elections. It is possible, of course, that you 
may retrieve your character in some degree if the day of 
dissolution is postponed; but the chances are against it, 
and on the whole it is our best policy to wait. To weaken 
an enemy by a series of small rises is as legitimate a 
part of strategy as to worst him in a pitched battle. 

No doubt from a Liberal point of view all this is very 
unsatisfactory. It is exceedingly unlikely that any further 
legislation of much value will be got out of the present House 
of Commons, and there is no immediate prospect of its being 
replaced by a new one. Some advisers of the Govern- 
ment make this state of things a _ for recommendin 
a dissolution in the autumn. ey say with great tru 
that Governments re grow stronger ee Parliament is 
not sitting, and that the coming recess wi employed b 
the Opposition in the manufacture of all kinds of yt 
which the Government will have no opportunity of answer- 
ing without a sacrifice of dignity. The charge that 
Ministers are afraid to face the country, that their own 
members are not in all cases sure of their seats, and that 
even if they themselves get safe back to Westminster they 
know that their majority will be left shipwrecked in more 
constituencies than they dare to calculate, is far too telling 
not to be well worked between this and February. There 
is no use, it is said, in putting off an evil day when it will 
only become more evil by postponement. The boast that the 
feeling of the country has so changed that a general election 
will give the Conservatives a majority has been so often 
made that to delay putting it to the test looks like, or 
will certainly be said to look like, an admission that it is 
probably true. Whether it is true or false, it is time that 
the experiment should be made. If the Conservatives have 
a majority in the country they cannot too soon have a 
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all the difficulties and nsibilities which the possession 
of a majority carries with it. If they have not a majority in 
the country, the baselessness of the claim they have set up 
«cannot be too soon demonstrated. Under these circum- 
stances, for a Liberal Ministry to put off a dissolution is to 
show that it fears its fate too much, or is conscious that its 
deserts are small. 
There is great force in this reasoning, and if the Govern- 
‘ment were really putting off a dissolution, it would be alto- 
her conclusive. The assertion that the Conservatives will 
‘have a majority in the next Parliament.may or may not bea 
‘gross exaggeration, but it has been so constantly made and so 
.generally accepted that, until the elections are over and the 
s results counted up, it is of little use to contradict it. 
£f there is one thing more than another which is calculated 
to make it turn out true, it is any indication on the part 
of the Ministry that they are afraid of finding it true. 
The Conservatives are perfectly aware of this, and the 
favourite subject of their newspapers just now is the 
miserable position of a Government which longs for a 
dissolution, but dare not provoke it for fear of that which 
comes after dissolution. But those friends of the Govern- 
ment who advise a general election in the autumn seem to 
leave one thing out of sight. There must be some cause 
assigned for a dissolution, and the consideration which a 
Minister owes to his followers demands that this cause 
should be a sufficient one. A general election means 
a great deal of loss and inconvenience to many Liberal 
members, and unless the Government has been deserted 
upon some matter important enough to be fairly made a 
‘Cabinet question, the victims would have a right to ask 
their leader why they were sent about their business at 
least a year earlier than need be. Since you took office 
again, they might say, we have supported you whenever 
our support was really needed; we have helped you to 
carry the Judicature Bill, we have helped you to carry 
the Rating Liability Bill, and if we have not helped you to 
carry other Bills, it was because you deprived us of the op- 
rtunity of doing so by declining to proceed with them. 
ting that some of us were careless about attending 
what seemed like unimportant divisions, you will not 
pretend that you have dissolved because you were beaten 
on the claims of the Irish Civil Servants, or on Mr. 
Ricwarv’s dream about international arbitration. At any 
rate, if you meant to give an artificial importance to these 
trumpery motions, you ought to have told us so beforehand. 
We acknowledge that we have not always been as assiduous 
in our attendance as we might have been, but to dissolve on 
such a trifling ground as this would be like expelling a boy 
from school because he has once or twice been caught out 
of bounds. The Liberals who counsel an immediate disso- 
lution are bound to give some answer to this appeal, and 
as regards a dissolution in the autumn, it seems to 
admit of none. An appeal to the country implies a 
previous defeat upon some question by which the Govern- 
ment is prepared to stand or fall. If the Irish laity 
had accepted the University Bill, that would have been 
a question of sufficient dignity to go to the country on, 
but its rejection by the ieee whom it was designed to 
benefit made it impossible for the Government to persevere 
with it any longer. Since that time no similar issue has 
been raised, and a Government strangely and unexpectedly 
defeated on the principal measure of the Session can 
hardly be at once prepared with a second equally pro- 
vocative in its character. But the argument inst a 
dissolution which is good now will not be good after the 
recess. It is the duty of the Ministry to ascertain whether 
they are strong by acting as though they were strong. 
They may be tempted, in constructing their programme for 
next Session, to think only of what is likely to pass easily. 
If they yield to this temptation, they will fairly lay them- 
selves open to the charge of wishing to put off a dissolution 
to the latest possible moment. The proper course for them 
to pursue will be to bring forward precisely the measures 
which they would have brought forward if they had never 
known defeat, and to press them on with all the energy of 
former years. If the House of Commons is still ready to 
support aad wie it will be clear that the disorganization 
of the Liberal party was only a passing ailment. If the 
House of Commons is not ready to support their policy, 
they will have the ground for dissolution which is now 
wanting. Either way, the early weeks of next Session will 
end the demoralizing uncertainty in which the Government 
is now placed. | 


THE PERSIAN CONCESSION. 


a San came here, or was supposed to come, for 
business as well as pleasure, and now that the hour of 
pleasure is over, and has been so successful, it is natural to 
inquire how the business part of his visit has been getting 
on. He has, so to speak, conceded himself to Baron 
Revter, and the question is whether his visit has im- 
proved the chances of his concession becoming a useful, 
profitable, and practicable arrangement. Accordingly, Lord 
Carnarvon asked Lord Granvitte on Monday night what 
had been the line adopted by the Government with regard 
to the Persian concession, and intimated that, if the policy 
of the Foreign Office was as spirited as it ought to be, the 
chance of doing something bold and striking as against 
Russia would not have been lost. Lord Granvit1e replied 
that he had done all he could properly do, and that he 
had done no more. He had allowed the Suan and Baron 
RevTeER and every one concerned to know that the British 
Government would rejoice at learning that Persia possessed 
railroads, canals, a flourishing revenue, and a thriving popu- 
lation ; but the commercial speculation of Baron REvTER was 
one which must stand or fall on its own merits. What more 
could Lord GranvittE have done without exciting false 
hopes and placing England in a false position? Lord 
Carnarvon urged that, if England did not take up the Per- 
sian concession, Russia would, and that Russia would really 
work the concession with money found in London. This 
could only happen if the Russian Government borrowed the 
money ; for, idiotic as English investors often are, they would 
scarcely be likely to entrust their capital to private Russian 
Companies, looking for dividends solely to profits made in 
Persia. The true way for England to prevent the Russian 
Government working the concession is obviously to find or 
guarantee the cash required for the vast enterprises of 
Baron Revter. We might no doubt have treated Baron 
RevTeER as a broker, and bought Persia of him. But what- 
ever the Russian Government may do, we certainly shall do 
nothing of the sort. Lord Carnarvon did not suggest it, 
and no English statesman would dream of England 
spending a farthing, or guaranteeing a farthing, of 
money in aid of enterprise in Persia. But between 
doing everything and doing nothing there might be, it 
was imagined by Lord Carnarvon, some way found. 
England might countenance and give its moral support to 
the Persian concession. Lord GraNvILLE very properly 
said that a Government could not remain for ever in the 
region of vague language. It must do something positive, 
or engage that in certain events something positive should 
be done, otherwise it would be subjecting itself to un- 
certain and hazardous liabilities. Now Baron Revter had 
asked for something positive. He wanted a support which 
would have been a most effective support. What he asked 
the Government to give him was not cash or a guarantee, 
but an engagement that they would see that the Sman and 
his successors carried out the undertakings of the Persian 
Monarchy under the concession. This would have been 
a charming arrangement for Baron Reuter. If he did not 
get in his revenues regularly; if he did not get hold of his 
forests and his mines on as grand a scale as he desired; if 
his railways were interrupted; if the Persian guaranteed 
interest was in arrear, England was to interfere, and 
make the wrong her own. The Suan would be reminded 
of the ironclads he had admired so much at Portsmouth, 
and the recollection would be enough probably to persuade 
him that Baron Revter’s felling and digging must be 
allowed to go on comfortably and without any hindrance. 
Lord GRANVILLE justly ridiculed the notion of England 
coming under any such engagement, and he pointed out 
that, among other objections, there was the insuperable one 
that, in fairness to the Suau, if we insist on his fulfilling 
his part of the undertaking, we ought to insist that the 
concessionnaire fulfilled his, and promise that every work 
should be honestly and properly executed. There is no need 
of arguing against the proposal that England should accept 
such a responsibility, for no English statesman would think 
of asking Parliament to sanction its acceptance. Nor is it 
only England that is to be thought of. The special object 
to be attained by this strange interference in Persian affairs 
is said to be the defence of India, and England has always 
gone on the principle that India must bear the cost of 
its own defence; and it is on the natives of India that 
the cost of perpetually looking up Baron Revrer and the 
Suan, and keeping each party to his bargain, would pro- 
perly fall. India can just, and only just, pay its way as 
things are at present, and the whole finance system of India 
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would be paralysed if any such vague and enormous 
liability were incurred. Lord Granvitte had really no 
choice in the matter, and could say nothing more than that 
Baron Reurer’s concession was a purely commercial affair, 
which must be treated exactly as any similar affair would 
be treated, whatever might be the part of the globe where 
the scene of operations was to be. Nor was it possible for 
Lord GRanviLLe to fail to observe that this particular com- 
mercial affair is of a peculiar kind, and its peculiarities are 
such as to inspire the Foreign Office with an extra amount 
of caution. In the first place, Baron Reuter appeals to 
English capitalists for an enormous sum. Capitalists must 
judge for themselves, and if they like to put money in Persian 
railways they are free to do so. But the Foreign Office, 
without persuading or dissuading any one, may naturally find 
in what it knows of Persia considerable reason for taking 
care that, if capitalists make a loss, at any rate they shall not 
be able to say that the Government misled them by seeming 
to speak of the enterprise as a hopeful one. Lord Sranuey 
of Alderley, who followed Lord Carnarvon, said that, in his 
opinion, it would be wrong to neglect this opportunity of 
promoting railways in Persia; for though railways would 
pay better in China, because it was more populous, Persia 
had just been devastated by famine. This certainly puts 
the enterprise in an interesting light. Persia is to have 
railways, not because it has a population to support them, 
but because it has not. The contribution of capital becomes 
an act of meritorious charity, and we had better have a 
Persian Concession Sunday at once. In the next place, the 
Foreign Office has Persia itself to think of, and Lord Gran- 
vitLE had forced on his notice the extraordinary position 
which the reigning Persian Monarch would occupy if this 
concession were carried out. As Lord Carnarvon him- 
self said, the whole thing was more like a passage in 
the Arabian Nights than anything in real life. But 
the Foreign Office has to look at real life, and if the 
San chooses to behave as if he were a Prince ina 
fairy tale, sensible men may apprehend that he will 
place himself or some of his successors in a position 
of extreme embarrassment, from which the only mode of 
escape will be to have recourse to some act abrogating the 
concession as wild and despotic as that by which it has been 


constituted. 


If the Suan has been deceived by the reception he met 
with in England, and thinks that we were in point of fact 
humbugging him with our reviews and banquets if we did 
not mean to take up his concession, we are sorry for the 
mistake. The English people, we believe, had no thought 
whatever except that of entertaining themselves, and 
following a fashion almost accidentally set. But if he was 
much under the influence of persons whose minds move 
in the cloudy region of moral support, he may have 
been led to form expectations which cannot be realized, 
and may feel some mortification at finding that England 
is not going to do anything definite to help him. 
Lord Granvitte says that, to the best of his belief, 
nothing of the sort has happened, and that the Sram 
is perfectly satisfied with his English visit. We will hope 
that this is so; but at any rate it fortunately happens that 
two events have lately taken place which may calm his 
mind as to the peculiar significance of his ee or here. 
The first of these is his reception at Paris. e French 
avowedly have no interest whatever in Persia, and yet he 
has seen at Paris admiring crowds. He has witnessed the 
magnificence of the capital displayed to receive him, he 
has been stared at, he has had’ banquets and fétes without 
end held in his honour, and he has enjoyed the unparalleled 
luck of hitting on a day for his visit to the French Assembly 
when there was what the papers call a calm sitting. Surely 
this isenongh to convince him that Western cities, without 
any secret political or commercial purposes, are capable of 
working themselves into a state of effervescence merely 
for the sake of having a bit of fun, and that the arrival of 
an Oriental in diamonds is enough to start amusement 
among poaple determined to be amused. In the next 
place, he will have learnt since he left England the announce- 
ment or rumour of the Duke of Eprysvrcn’s marriage with 
a Russian Princess. The alliance of our Royal Family with 
that of Russia may not have much political significance, but 
it has as much as the reception of the Suan here can have. 
fis visit to England will not be without results. A 
kindly feeling towards him and an interest in Persia have 
sprung up here, and he’ will have learnt something of the 
power and resources of the mistress of India. Ifa very 
grave crisis arose, and he had to choose between Russia and 


England, he would be guided, not by a comparative estimate 
of the grandeur and cordiality of his reception at St. Peters- 
burg and at London, but by considerations as to which 
nation could most befriend or hurt him. If no such crisis 
arrives, he will naturally have more favourable sentiments 
towards England than if he had not been here ; and, if he had 
any great wrong to endure at the hands of Russia, we 
should be more inclined to resent it than if we had never 
seen him. In the same way the connexion of the Royal 
Families will naturally lead to an exchange of friendly acts 
and courtesies between Russia and England, and will make 
both countries less likely to magnify small dangers or small 
affronts. In a grave crisis, if we thought India in danger, 
or if the old Turkish question threatened to assume a 
form hostile to our real and ent interests, we should 
equally go to war with Russia whether the Duke of Epin- 
BURGH was married to a Russian Princess or not. Still 
the marriage would do something to prevent such a war; 
and so perhaps hereafter will the visit of the CrsarEwircH, 
when Englishmen have had time to forget the SHan a 
little and to call to mind the kind feeling towards this 
country which the heir of Russia has taken every oppor- 
tunity to express, and the calmness with which he has 
seen’ himself eclipsed by the Sovereign of a tiny Asiatic 
kingdom, and the advent of this Sovereign used as an 
occasion of manifesting an extreme dread and distrust of 
Russian policy in the East. 


THE FRENCH COMMERCIAL TREATY. 


sw English Government will shortly be asked to renew 
for a limited time the French Commercial Treaty of 
1860; and there will probably be little hesitation in 
acceding to the request, with or without conditions. The 
Government of Marshal MacManon is happily relieved from 
the necessity of humouring the strange economic prejudices 
of M. Turers. The country and the majority of the 
Assembly had already been inclined to a more liberal 
policy ; and almost all parties will welcome the opportunity 
of escaping from a complication of recent embarrassments. 
When the English Government, after long hesitation, 
agreed to form a new Commercial Treaty, M. Turks 
applied to the Powers which have unexpired treaties with 
rance to concur in anticipating the term for which they 
still remain in force. The request was in every case met 
by a courteous refusal, so that it became impossible for the 
rench Government to impose the taxes which had fur- 
nished a motive for commencing the return to a protective 
system. The tax on raw materials produced an utterly 
insignificant contribution to the revenue, and the only 
result of a laborious negotiation was to place a wanton 
impediment in the way of commercial intercourse with 
England. It may now be considered fortunate that 
Lord Graxvitte and his colleagues carried conciliation 
almost to an extreme. It was understood that there 
had been some difference of opinion in the English Cabinet, 
and it was only after a delay which indicated’ a wholesome 
indifference to the Commercial Treaty that the.question of 
modification was finally entertained. A stern refusal’ of 
concession, though it might have been consistent with the 
orthodox. economic doctrine, would have furnished M. 
Tu1ERs with an excuse for the failure. of his policy, and it 
would certainly have caused. irritation in France. The 
effect of the agreement to form a new treaty was to make 
the French Government exclusively responsible for all the 
difficulties which have since oceurred. M. CueEvatier and 
Pa ardent advocates of Free-trade complained that the 
lish Government was losing the opportunity of givi 

the French a useful lesson in fe fhe ae 
struction which is derived from practical experience is 
generally the most impressive and the most lasting. No 
national jealousy has disturbed the gradual conversion to 
sound doctrines of the large part of the French community 

which has hitherto wavered between the opposite systems. 
It is now generally admitted that commercial treaties 
are only defensible as provisional arrangements while one 
or both of the parties are passing through an experimental 
process of education, e Treaty of 1860 was a con- 
trivance by which Naroreon III. supplied one of the few 
defects in the Imperial prerogative. At that time, not- 
withstanding the general docility of the Legislative Body, 
even the power of the Government would have been in- 
sufficient to pass a liberal tariff; and the’ Exprror coul? 
therefore o y accomplish his enlightened purpose by 
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embodying his innovations in atreaty. A fictitious con- 
tract was accordingly made, by which England, in return 
for a reduction of French Customs duties, affected to make 
corresponding sacrifices, which were, in fact, additional 
benefits to herself. The consumer was, according to the 
old fashion, treated as a public enemy, or, at the best, as a 
mere dependent on the producer. It was agreed that 
claret should become cheaper in England, as a set-off 
against the increased cheapness of cotton yarns in 
France. Mr. Cospen was perhaps liable to the charge 
of not having driven, for the advantage of both countries, 
a sufficiently hard bargain; but he felt unbounded 
confidence in the proselytizing qualities of Free-trade as 
soon as it was tested in practice. His judgment, although 
it was too sanguine, has been to acertain extent justified by 
the result. fore the fall of the Empire, indeed, the 
Opposition, under the guidance of M. Turers, had obtained 
from the Government a kind of promise that the Treaty 
should be denounced and remodelled at the expiration of 
the appointed time. On the accession of M. Turers to 
power, the Protectionist party seemed to have become 
dominant ; but after all the French nation is now contented 
with the partial liberality of the Treaty of 1860. The 
duties on almost all English products are unreasonably 
high, but there is no longer, even on the part of M. Turks, 
any demand for prohibition. It may be assumed that the 
supporters of the treaty confine their attention to the French 
tariff, for it is well understood in France, as well as in 
England, that there is no question of increasing Customs 
duties in England. Traders are probably beginning to 
understand that the encouragement of imports tends to 
increase the demand for exported commodities. 


The chief oversight committed by Mr. Cospren has been 
corrected in the treaty lately concluded; and it will be 
proper in any impending negotiation to secure the continu- 
ance of a concession which was considered equitable by M. 
TueRs himself. The most-favoured-nation clause was only 
one of the articles of the Treaty of 1860, and consequent! 
it lapsed with the instrument in which it was pe ora 
But for the omission to insist on perpetual equality of treat- 
ment with other countries, it would have been impossible 
for the French Government to impose a distinctive duty on 
English vessels; and the benefit of the treaties with Conti- 
nental States would have been secured to England. By the 
pee Ca in force the right to profit by concessions made 
to other nations is made independent of the aoe of 
the special arrangement ; and a partial exception which was 
allowed by the English negotiators to pe in the trea’ 
is in itself a recognition of the principle of —. t 
is probable that hereafter most-favoured-nation clauses 
will be of or . The 

i iggling for ial immunities is min 
by covenants may become a part of the common law of 
nations. Commercial treaties also will disappear as soon 
as the simple truth that buying is correlative with selling has 
been universally accepted. In the meantime, the provisions 
of commercial treaties ought to be just and reasonable ; and 
if the English Government is willing to accommodate a 
friendly neighbour by concluding an unn bargain, 
the perpetuity of a right to the treatment accorded to the 
most favoured nation may well be a condition of the treaty. 
The delusion that English manufacturers or merchants 
attach great importance to the Treaty of 1860 has happily 
been dispelled. The French Government, though it abandons 
the attitude assumed by M. Turers, is still asking rather 
than granting a favour; and comparative indifference to the 
success of a negotiation affords a legitimate advantage to a 
diplomatist. It may be presumed that, even in default of a 
treaty, the French Government would recommend to the 
Assembly the tariff of 1860. 

The proposed renewal of the treaty fortunately applies 
only to a limited period. The latest of the Continental 
treaties with France will expire in 1876, and the French 
Government naturally desires that the whole question of 
commercial policy shall be considered at a time when legis- 
lation will be unfettered by obligation to foreign States. No 
objection will be raised on the part of England to a con- 
tinuance for three years of restrictions which have been 
endured with patience since the first conclusion of the 
treaty; but it would be undesirable to uate engage- 
ments which, in theory at least, hamper independent 
opposed to the plan vying an export duty on mu 
dissatisfaction might arize, in a time of scarcity and dearth, 


if a popular measure were rejected on the ground that 
foreign States had a right to insist on receiving an un- 
taxed supply. The antipathy of the Australian colonies to 
freedom of trade has been aggravated by the former claim 
of the Home Government to a veto upon mischievous 
legislation; and although the foresight of the Emperor 
Napoteon has, on the whole, been justified, the earlier 
attacks on the Commercial Treaty were regarded in France 
as laudable protests against absolute government. When 
the simple principles of exchange shall have been at some 
future period universally admitted, it will require some 
effort of thought to understand why commercial treaties 
should ever have been deemed necessary or useful. During 
the negotiations of the last two years thé French Govern- 
ment were often reminded that no treaty was needed to 
facilitate the adoption of any tariff which might be thought 
most expedient; but M. Turers, perhaps in the hope of 
providing himself with arguments in his negotiations with 
other States, always attached great importance to the object 
of obtaining the consent of England to increased burdens 
on trade. It is possible that in 1876 the French Govern- 
ment of the day may appreciate the advantage of reserving to 
itself absolute liberty, and that it may also be disposed 
rather to reduce than to increase the present tariff. In 
England the lapse of a few years will perhaps give addi- 
tional weight to the reasons which have lately been urged 
against the whole system of commercial treaties. There is 
a certain absurdity in the assumption that the diminution 
of taxes paid in England is a concession in favour of 
France or of any other exporting country; but in this, as 
in other cases, fictions are sometimes found convenient. 


THE CALLAN SCHOOLS. 
R. O’KEEFFE has gained what may by courtesy be 
called a victory, and the Irish Board of Education has 
been furnished with a new rule of action. Hitherto the Board 
has been accustomed to remove an ecclesiastical manager 
on receiving from his ecclesiastical superior a certificate of 
his suspension. Lord Harrinerton’s letter admits that the 
ordinary practice of the Commissioners “would have been 
“broken by the continuance of Mr. O’Kzezrre as the 
“recognized manager of the Callan School,” but implies 
that the inconveniences arising from this practice in Mr. 
O’Keerre’s case have been great enough to necessitate some 
change. Lord Hartincton attributes these inconveniences 
to the “ unfortunate division of opinion among the Com- 
“ missioners,” and he thinks that this difference of opinion 
would have been avoided “if some definite course of pro- 
“ceeding had been prescribed by the rules.” On neither 
point does Lord Harrineron quite get to the bottom of the 
matter. It is true that the division of opinion among the 
Commissioners supplied Mr. O’Kzrrrx’s friends in Parlia-' 
ment with an additional argument, but there is nothing to 
show that they would not equally have brought the 
uestion forward if the Commissioners had been unanimous. 
the removal of Mr. O’Krerre from the managership of the 
Callan schools was an act of injustice, its character would not 
have been altered by the circumstance that it was an injustice 
committed by all the Commissioners. The wrong, if wrong 
it was, lay in the fact of his deprivation, not in the fact that 
it was inflicted by a Board divided against itself. Nor is 
it easy to see how the new rule suggested by the Govern- 
ment, and accepted by the Commissioners, would have 
served to prevent the division of opinion which Lord 
Hartincton laments. It invests the Commissioners with 
the power of withdrawing the recognition of a patron 
or local manager, “if it shall appear to them that the 
“ educational interests of the district require it. But such 
“ recognition will not be withdrawn without an investiga- 
“tion into the above matters, held after due notice to 
“ the patron or local manager, and to all parties concerned.” 
If this rule had been in operation at the time of Mr. 
O’Keerre’s suspension, the course of the proceedings would 
have been this. The Roman Catholic Bishop of Ossory 
would have informed the Commissioners of the fact of 
Mr. O’Keerrre’s suspension, and would have pleaded that 
the educational interests of Callan required his removal 
from the managership of the parish schools. The 
Commissioners would thereupon have given due notice to 
Mr. O’Keerre, to the Bishop, and to Mr. O’Kzzrre’s 
parishioners that they intended to hold an investigation 
with the view of ascertaining whether the educational in- 
terests of the district did or did not require his removal. 
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Accordingly Mr. O’Krzrre would have appeared and 
argued that his msion was unjust, the Bishop would 
have appeared and argued that the justice or injustice of 
the Commissioners was no affair of the National Board, 
and the parishioners would have appeared and taken the 
side of Mr. O’Kezerre or of the Bishop, as their feelings in 
the matter prompted them. What is therein this “ definite 
“course of proceeding” that could have had the effect 
of avoiding the “ unfortunate division of opinion which 
“ has occurred among the Commissioners”? A majority 
would probably have held that the educational interests 
of the district required that the manager of the parish 
schools, being a priest, should be recognized as such by his 
bishop. A minority would probably have held that Mr. 
O’Keerre had been improperly suspended, and would have 
denied that the educational interests of the district could be 
served by exhibiting the Board as an accomplice in an act 
of tyranny. In the end the division of opinion among the 
Commissioners would probably have been pretty much 
what it has been, and Mr. O’Keerre would have been re- 
moved from the managership by the majority in the teeth 
of a protesting minority. 
As Mr. Giapstone has in effect promised that the rule 
shall have a retrospective effect in Mr. O’KreErre’s case, and 
as it is very unlikely that Mr. O’Keerre will let an occasion 
slip of defending his cause before anybody who can be com- 
pelled to hear him, this imaginary process will soon 
become an actual fact. The Commissioners had no 
choice but to accept the rule tendered them by 
the Government, but they are to be sincerely com- 
miserated on the prospect which lies before them. The 
rinciple underlying their former practice was definite and 
intelligible. As soon asa clerical manager got into trouble 
with his ecclesiastical superior the Commissioners washed 
their hands of him. In future they will be allowed to wash 
their hands of him only when the educational interests of 
the district require it. It is clear that, if the National 
Board assumes that the educational interests of the district 
require in all cases that a suspended priest shall be removed 
from the manages, the real object of the new rule—if 
indeed it can be said to have any object beyond making 
things pleasant with Mr. Bouverre—will not be attained. 
For all practical purposes the fact of Mr. O’Kzxrrre’s sus- 
pension had been as completely ascertained by the Com- 
missioners as though they had been investigating the affair 
for a twelvemonth. Consequently a rule prescribing in- 
vestigation in the educational interests of the district must 
mean an investigation of some sort into the merits of the 
case, and on what principles such an investigation is to be 
conducted is one which may well puzzle the best intentioned 


Mr. O’Kezerre’s letter in the Times of Wednesday dis- 
closes some, though only some, of the questions which the 
Commissioners will have to decide under the new rule. Mr. 
O’Keerre will ask the Board to declare the sentence of 
suspension canonically invalid, on the ground that Cardinal 
CuLLEN was his accuser as well as his judge, and also on 
the ground that it was pronounced without trial. In the 
event of their rejecting both these pleas, the Commissioners 
will further have to consider whether the Papal Rescript 
under which Cardinal CuLLEN acted was legal in Ireland. 
If the Board, rejecting the authority of the Caer Justice, 
accepts the Rescript as constituting a sufficient authority to 
the Cardinal to try the case, the next step will be to inquire 
whether the trial was fairly conducted, and especially 
whether any proceeding which is confessedly ex informatd 
conscientiéd can be regarded as a fair trial. is is a very 
pretty bundle of issues to set before a Court no member of 
which is necessarily an expert either in canon, or 
civil, or Englishaw. But, supposing that all these diffi- 
culties have been surmounted, and that the Board have 
pronounced Mr. O’Keerrr’s suspension invalid, there 
remains the question as to what is required for the 
educational interests of the district. If Mr. O’Kzerre 
is retained as manager because Cardinal CuLLEN has passed 
an unjust sentence on him, and the schools are thereupon 
deserted, can the Commissioners be said to be consulting 
the educational interests of Callan? Perhaps the retention 
of Mr. O’Keerre will not have this effect, as he is said to 
be popular with his ishioners ; but it must not be 
assumed that the parishioners will always take the side of 
a suspended priest against his bishop, and what is to be 
done if they do not? It may be argued perhaps that the 
educational interests of the district will be better promoted 
by the spectacle of justice being done between a powerful 


Cardinal and a lowly priest than by any less heroic measure 
which would merely have kept the schools full. We are 
not at this moment prepared to deny the truth of this 
position; but it is nevertheless to be remembered that the 
National Board has been established to see that children 
are taught to read, write, and cipher, rather than to infuse 
principles of morality into their nts, and that empty 
schools do not conduce to the ) sneone end, however they 
may serve the latter. 

he difficulties of the subject will not be quite over even 
when the Commissioners have made their choice between the 
several claims of rudimentary knowledge and the higher 
morality. It is quite conceivable that the educational 
interests of the district may point in one direction and the 
educational interests of the country inanother. In this very 
case the restoration of Mr. O’Kerrre to the managership 
may fill the Callan schools, and empty the schools in other 
places. Supposing that, in consequence of this step, the 
Roman Catholic bishops withdraw their recognition from the 
National Schools, and that a large number, perhaps a major- 
ity, of Roman Catholic parents thereupon remove their chil. 
dren, and either let them go without instruction or send 
them to some inferior school set up in a h to meet am 
unforeseen demand, will this be a result favourable to the 
educational interests of Ireland ? Some persons will say that. 
it is better for children to receive no education at all than to 
receive it in schools in which Papal rescripts are recognized. 
and acted on. This argument altogether ignores the theory 
which Protestants are usually fond of maintaining, that. 
secular knowledge is the one thing needful for the enlighten- 
ment of Roman Catholics, while it also ignores the fact that 
the choice in a great many cases will lie not between schools. 
which recognize Papal rescripts and no school at all, but. 
between schools which recognize Papal rescripts so far as 
they operate to disqualify a icular manager and schools 
which make the Papal authority the foundation of their- 
whole system of education. If the new rule is to favour 
the latter class of schools at the expense of the former, it, 
may be doubted whether Ireland will really profit by Mr. 
Bovverig’s advocacy of Mr. 


TRASCIBLE JOLLITY. 


O*E of the most curious departments of the study of the- 
human mind relates to the mode in which the various 
emotions attract or repel one another. It has long been a 
familiar fact that many feelings tend after a certain duration to 
pass into other emotional forms. How, for example, the fluctua- 
tions in musical strain beget now tenderness, now rage, is finely 
described in Dryden's famous ode. Possibly the new direction 
which the study of the origin of man is giving to peychology may 
lead up the inquirer to this problem of the affinities of the passions, 
and this conjecture is borne out by one or two bold hypotheses 
in Mr. Darwin’s latest work. Meanwhile we may recall attention 
to the phenomena, and seek ‘c bring them nearer to that focus of. 
light where the discoverer’s tueorizing vision is most likely to 
note them. 

A very common illustration of these laws of affinity may be. 
found in the study of the states of mind rather questionably called 
high spirits. At first sight nothing seems more clearly enviable. 
than an abundance of this emotional energy. People frequently 
suppose that they are awarding the highest praise by terizing 
& person as “awfully jolly.” No doubt this somewhat indefinite. 
epithet is intended at times to convey the idea of habitual cheer- 
fulness, and with this attribute nobody is very likely to quarrel in 
a world which is rather too favourable to the development of a 
morbid irritability. But when the jollity is of a more fitful and. 
ecstatic character, we are not at all sure that the value currently 
assigned to it is a correct one. A jovial young man will generally 
be found ee bee little ey to some of ear well as. 
to himself; indeed, the Olympic whom he is su 
posed to resemble must, we fancy, have been rather a seca 
tion to the orderly matrons of his day. Such draughts of deli- 
cious hilarity are rarely free from baneful concomitants. We seem. 
to have been created for rather a sober and even humdrum kind 
of existence, and any attempt to realize the mad delights of the 
gods is pan! sure to be punished by those jealous sovereignties. 

a ted for an instant in a deliri bliss is soon plun 
back into some most degrading form of human experience. The 
paroxysm of exciting joy can be endured but for a moment by 
the terrene mind. Its first production required an extraordinary 
stimulus, and its maintenance makes demands which no circum- 
stances in human life can well satisfy. The sense of superhuman 
blessedness soon begins to fail, and reaction—an intense vexation, 
with a host of alarming symptoms—sets in. 

‘It is not only in this violent relapse to the vulgar modes of 
feeling that we discern the of excessive jollity. The soul of 
man appears to be but slightly susceptible of an abundant innocent 
joyousness, Whenever a very powerful excitement seizes it we 
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may observe its tendency to pass into an unlovely fury. The pure 
delight of mere excitement, the sense of a full and free existence, 
however intense for brief instants, is incapable of sustaining itself 
over long periods. The fund of nervous energy requires some 
new vent, involving an intenser form of emotional life than this 
innocuous hilarity. Hence the familiar spectacle of harmless 
mirth passing into anger, cruel taunting, or some other mischievous 
age. This phenomenon is conspicuously seen in cases of alco- 
holic stimulation. Excess of good temper and extreme irritability 
are here notoriously so closely related that each passes readily into 
the other, and the same amount of stimulation will produce now 
one effect, now the other, according to the particular temperament 
or previous mood. It is very curious, for example, to see German 
students, after perhaps the twentieth Seidel has been drained, 
emerging from a maudlin amiability to an excessive quarrelsome- 
ness, winding up their frequent embraces by a challenge to 
the sword. Many other forms of excitement resemble alcoholic 
stimulation in this respect; and in some persons it is observable 
pe any unusual degree of high spirits brings on the contentious 
m 


One of the most pitiable exhibitions of this incontinence may 
be found in a mass of people excited by the electric influence of 
numbers. One frequently hears of the amazing good-temper of 
the British crowd, but our own experience rather supports the 
opinion that during the ferment of excitement which close 
packing commonly generates there is a vast amount of nascent 
choler ready to vent itself on the seprneans of any shadowy 
provocation. Single cases of protrac -temper undoubtedly 
occur; but these are rendered remarkable just because of the 

neral tendency to drift into rude rebelliousness and angry 
irritability. Nor is the phenomenon, strictly speaking, character- 
istic of any one social grade. Culture may be reasonably expected 
to soften down the unamiable sides of human nature; but the so- 
ealled cultivated classes are far from irreproachable in this matter. 
The proverbial destructiveness of youthful gaiety receives frequent 
illustrations at some of the resorts of our adolescent aristocracy. 
The elixir of juvenile sanguinity is found occasionally overflowing 
into actions which in ordi persons would be characterized as 
wanton cruelty or mischievous bri . The conventional 
notion respecting Oxford or Cambridge undergraduates seems to 
be that they are supremely happy beings, exhaling a superabund- 
ance of delicious consciousness in grateful melody or sparkling 
jest. But an occasional reference to the newspapers is likely 
to dissipate this comfortable delusion. When the energy of the 
blissful fit happens to run over into so awkward a channel as the 
destruction of valuable works of art, one is violently put in mind 
of the limitations which even aristocratic felicity must recog- 
nise. Some persons may see in the spectacle of assembled 
collegiates, under the excitement. of their _— saturnalia, con- 
centrating for half-an-hour a somewhat unfriendly attention on a 
particular hat or necktie, only a case of harmless youthful frolic; 
yet a more cynical observer would say that so meagre a subject 
eould scarcely furnish such a continuance of simple amusement, and 
that an important point in the gratification was the element of 
annoyance and retahation for an all insult. However this be, 
we can scarcely doubt that even high-born hilarity sometimes 
approaches too closely to the boundaries of intolerable offensive- 
ness. 


If the phenomenon thus seems to be only in a very limited 
degree conditional on the s of social culture, it may be in- 
teresting to inquire how far it is modified by peculiarities of race 
and temperament. That some people’s jocularity passes with 
special facility into rude violence must be so familiar a fact as to 
need no illustration. A certain kind of temper which we are 
frequently obliged to notice seems always predi to the 
hostile attitude; and im proportion as it is excited above its 
oo the danger of open fury increases, On the 
other , one is sometimes so fortunate as to meet with 
@ person in whom no degree of mental intoxication breeds this 
anti-social fury. With to race, we are inclined to think, 
however unnational a sentiment it may at first a» , that the 
members of the Teutonic family manifest this a title for quarrel- 
someness under excitement in a very high de The very 
gravity and sincerity of which the Northern peoples are so justly 

roud a to necessitate this unamiable mental feature. Any- 

y who has had uent opportunities of observing Southern 
races will have remarked a capability of prolonged light-heart- 
edness which seems childish to the sterner notions O- 
Saxons. We should find it hard to conceive George Eliot’s 
Fedalma transported by q joyous delirium at the spectacle of a 
village revelry, as an English maiden, How many broken heads, 
one imagines, would result from the introduction of an Italian 
Carnival with its pretty pleasantries into our serious society! A 
curious verification of this conclusion may be found by contrasting 
the students of Paris with, say, those of Berlin or Gottingen. 
Whereas the Teuton striplings show, under the influence of 
baierisch Bier, a considerable degree of irascibility, the fre- 
quenters of the cafés of the Quartier Latin are far more disposed 
to an inane levity than to so earnest a business as wrangling. 
No doubt disputes have arisen among the latter over their wine 
or Strasburg beer; but the motive force is less an animal in- 
sentiment of honour and vanity. Alto- 
gether the Northern temperament appears to be conspicuousl 
prone to these aggressive modes of mental agitation. English 
men are frequently spoken of as a nation a giaahinnn And 
the querulous and quarrelsome moods are only two forms of 


activity into which the same deep-seated spirit of defiance is apt 
torun. The Epicurean type of mind that takes life as a matter 
of course, and abandons itself unquestioningly to every fit of 
leasure that visits it, is not often found among our sturdier 
ritish natures. These are stolid and but slowly stimulated in 
their customary drowsy condition; but when once excited, the 
very same elements reappear as a gloomy resentfulness and a sulky 
hostility. The inspiration of their raptures comes not from blithe- 
hearted Bacchus, but rather from fierce and blustering Thor. 

This alliance between jovial excitement and irascibility is some- 
what suggestive from a philosophic point of view. One can 
imagine, for instance, some learned Hegelian recognising here an 
illustration of a favourite dictum. very affirmation, says the 
metaphysician, is at the same time a denial. But hilarity is only 
the emotional form of the assertive ego. Exuberant joy is the 
fruit of an intense self-consciousness. Consequently, there must 
be some form of denial attending this affirmation; and such a 
form is presented in the hostile and destructive impulse of which 
we have been speaking. In other words, combativeness is only 
the negative side of the great instinct of self-preservation. How 
far this idea might be elaborated, and what degree of scien- 
tific value it would be entitled to receive, we must leave our 
readers to reason out for themselves. 

From a less metaphysical point of view we might, on the evolu- 
tion hypothesis, trace out the inquiry how far the connexion 
between excessive joy and quarrelsomeness is due to ages of experi- 
ence both in our own and in inferior species, in which, through the 
— necessity of the struggle for existence, the anti-social and 

estructive passions have had full play, and have ministered some 
of the intensest forms of instinctive gratification. It may be a very 
humiliating truth that many people still find their deepest 
emotional satisfaction in some form of vindictiveness and infliction 
of pain. Yet if it be a truth, it might, we think, in the hands of 
Mr. Darwin or Mr. Spencer, be made to suggest some such 
organized product of primitive and anti-social forces, 
ut, leaving the regions of pores. yea and somewhat impal- 
pable hypotheses, we may ae effect ee a suggestion of the 
practical lesson derivable from our subject. Whatever may be the 
real explanation of the conjunction, we must all recognise at least 
a frequent tendency in boisterous hilarity to pass into some mis- 
chievous impulse. How few men can be long witty without 
growing coarse and shocking to the finer feelings, must be known 
to aoag Someries of the conventional dinner-party. Of course, 
if Hobbes was right in saying that all mirth arises in the first 
instance from a sense of glory in ourselves as triumphing over our 
rivals, the relation between merriment and the hostile passions is 
sufficiently made out. But even apart from this assumption, the 
two modes of excitement must be conceded to be closely allied. 
Indeed it would seem as though all varieties of intense emo- 
tion were more or less fitted to excite each other. If this 
be so, Plato might have urged against violence of passion, 
not only that it is a usurpation of the proper province of the 
regulative voic, but that the most innocent of the desires, when 
raised above a certain pitch of intensity, produce a general 
agitation of the psychical currents, so that some form of destruc- 
tive impulse is pretty certain to manifest itself. However much 
future ages of culture may tend to uproot these anti-pathetic 
passions, it may be safely maintained for a long while to come 
that to most men any very boisterous mode of indulging high 
spirits is attended with considerable moral risk, Even were 
ere no subsequent eee for the subject of these exalted 
states of mind, the fact that they are always contiguous with the 
regions of anger, malignity, and wanton power should be sufficient 
to banish them from a refined and humane society. In this case, 
then, conventional propriety appears to have a solid basis of reason. 
ian orgies, and the utter self-abandonment of mirthful 
revelry, are unsightly in the England of to-day, not because an 
degree of merriment is inherently sinful, but simply because 
rioting is perilous to that well-ordering of the imp on which 


JOHNSON’S RAMBLER. 


J recy has a tolerably distinct idea of Dr. Johnson’s 
style, but this does not prove that the world has an equall 

distinct acquaintance with the writings on which that idea is 
founded. The Rambler is talked of, laughed at, treated as part of 
the common stock of literature which we know as Englishmen, 
Butis itread ? As we much doubt whether itis, we are glad to see 
anew edition (Tegg) which may find its way into libraries, and give 
the rising generation an opportunity of acquainting itself at rst 
hand with the thoughts and periods of the last century’s sage—not 
at all like the prac, wr of our day, but a preacher notwithstanding 
who had a way of embodying moralities in very impressive and 
lasting language. No style suits Johnson’s vein of thought but his 
own. In his own words, his reflections on life, without starting 
any new theories, make their way to our heart and a 
not merely as abstractions, but weighted with the force and vivid- 
ness of a very extraordi nature. No writing can possibly be 
more characteristic of the writer than these essays of the Rambler, 
As far as he could show himself in monologue they show him, 
His sonorous periods take sound and life as we read, and some 
echoes reach us of the “strong emphatic voice” which was 
Boswell’s dearest music. That precision and pomp of diction 
which distinguished his talk from all others is here immortalized 
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in print. As we read these balanced sentences and listen to their 
rhythm we perceive that he thought in periods. The vocabulary 
of our language lay open to him—not simply as a figure of speech, 
for he was upon his Dictionary during the whole time the 
Rambler was coming out—the longest words pressing forward for 
selection as most consonant with voice and manner, and with that 
vast bulk of body and mind which dominates over the reader 
as a presence. It would have cost Johnson a most intolerable 
amount of labour to simplify his style. It is called laboured, 
but, as we know that he composed at full speed, that these essays 
were “struck off at a heat with rapid exertion,’ and that he 
rarely corrected his first manuscript, it only means that the 
style natural to him is laborious to imitators, and ill adapted 
for a model. He was such an admirer of Addison’s style 
that Boswell could not help observing that it had not been 
his own model. “Sir,” was the reply, “Addison had his 
style and I have mine.” For our own part, we do not wish 
one sentence or one word shorter. He was a giant in his way, 
and we like to trace the characteristics and peculiarities of the 


es. 

In saying that the Rambler is the man, we mean of course 
the man thinking in his closet. Conversation was necessary to 
bring out Johnson’s rarest qualities. These essays would be forgotten 
if they did not illustrate his talk. Only in company was he cheer- 
ful or could enjoy life. We are not surprised, therefore, that the 


Rambler was slow in making its way, that it needed his social 


‘fame to set it going through the career of editions which it 


through before his death ; for, however weighty the thought and 
sonorous the language, ifthe picture of life is uniformly a sad one, 
people will study it with reluctance, and with a preference for the 
sayer of smoother thin Of this he was fully aware. “ As it 
has been my principal design to inculcate wisdom and piety, I have 
allotted,” he says, “ few papers to the idle sports of imagination ” ; 
and, “Scarcely any man is so steadily serious as not to complain 
that the severity of dictatorial instruction has been seldom 
relieved, and that he is driven by the sternness of the Rambler’s 
philosophy to more cheerful and airy companions.” But just as 
things that happened long ago, however tragic, lose something of 
their terror through distance of time, so it is with gloomy moral- 
izing. The man who viewed life in this has taken some of 
the gloom away with him ; the world is brighter by the deduction 
of his own share init. We are struck rather with his pathos than 
with his melancholy, which was no doubt oppressive to his con- 
temporaries. Thus it is oo to observe his sense of depen- 
dence and need of individual sympathy. ‘ The necessities of our 
condition require a thousand offices of tenderness, Every man 
has frequent grievances which only the solicitude of friendship 
will discover and remedy, and which would remain for ever un- 
heeded under the great of human calamity, were it only sur- 
veyed by the eye of general benevolence equally attentive to every 
misery.” And who has more pathetically set forth the pains of 
authorship—“ majestic pains” under his handling—and the hin- 
drances mind has to cope with from the body it is tied to >— 

He that condemns himself to compose on a stated day will often bring to 
his task attention dissipated, a memory em an imagination over- 
whelmed, a mind distracted with anxieties, a body languishing with disease ; 
he will labour on a barren topic till it is too late to change it; or, in the 
ardour of invention, diffuse his thoughts into wild exuberance, which the 
pressing hour of publication cannot suffer judgment to examine or reduce. 
Too proud to propitiate, he yet realizes all the hazards of this 
calling. “There is nothing more dreadful to an author than neg- 
lect, compared with which reproach, hatred, opposition, are names 
of happiness; yet this worst, this meanest fate, every one who 
dares to write has reason to fear.” Norneed this fate be due to the 
feebleness of his powers, for “ though it should happen that an au- 
thor is capable of excelling, yet his merit may pass without notice, 
huddled in the variety of things, and thrown into the general mis- 
cellany of life.” It is no peculiarity to Johnson’s disadvantage, 
though every point in his character is so marked and salient that 
it may seem so, that his pathy needs some al ex- 

rience to set it flowing. For a vast number of human trou- 

les and annoyances he has very little pity, because it seemed to 
him easy to ignore or override them—“ we may,” he says, “ think 
the blow violent only because we have made ourselves delicate and 
tender.” But the troubles of which he owned the mastery loom 
out upon us sometimes with a terrible force, at others with a 
distinctness which adds to our knowledge of human nature. His 
health was infirm, and he conveys to his reader some of his own 
misgivings “that we shall find the vesture of terrestrial existence 
more heavy and cumbrous the longer it is worn.” All his life he 
suffered from the fear of death, and he i us with some 
share of his own ions of awe and terror where his com 
sion for his fellow-men hurried to a violent death takes the 
urgent form of an one to the universal conscience. “Who 
knows,” he quotes from an old author, “whether this man, 
to execution, is not less culpable than I? On the day 
when the prisons of this city are emptied into the grave let 
every spectator of the dreadful procession put the same to his 
that crowd in thousands to the 
massacre, ook wi rhaps with triumph. 
on the utmost exacerbations of human oite, a a then be able 
to return without horror and dejection.” His conscience in great 
matters indeed never slumbers: we ize its workings in the 
paper on the lapses in practice of the wise and learned. While 
owning it natural to be indi t with men who fall so far short 
of their own precepts, yet he pleads, “ Since no man has power of 


acting equal to that of thinking, I know not whether the speculatist 


may not sometimes incur censures too severe; and by those who 
form ideas of his life from knowledge of his books be considered 
no worse than others, because he was expected to be better.” 

Poverty is another subject in which ience gives his tone a 
very practical character. Literature and asceticism he considers 
alike at fault in their definition. “The votary when he leaves his 
mon and wanders abroad is seldom seen but with reverence 
or heard but with submission ” ; ee the man is poor 
who cannot command the wealth of nations.” He quotes Cowley 
as fixing the income of the only poverty on which he condescends 
to speculate at five hundred a year; Johnson himself—first stating 
that no one ought to call himself poor unless the majority of man- 
kind are richer than himself—pronounces poverty, in words not to be 
gainsaid, to be “a state in which every virtue is obscured, and in 
which no conduct can avoid reproach; a state in which cheer- 
fulness is insensibility and dejection sullenness; of which the 
hardships are without honour and the labours without reward.” 
A man speaks thus because he has felt it and knows. In his view 
of every state of life and thought in which he can have shared, we 
are impressed by a width of range, an order, harmony, and fulness 
of observation ; a power of embracing all conditions; a touching 
sense of the vanity of human endeavours—all which are tokens 
of a powerful and surely a noble mind. Take, for example, the 
obstacles to any man becoming famous, collected into the following 
fine sentence :— 

If, therefore, he that imagines the world filled with his actions and praises 
shall subduct from the number of his encomiasts all those who are placed 
below the flight of fame, and who hear in the vallies of life no voice but that 
of necessity ; all those who imagine themselves too important to regard 
him, and consider the mention of his name a usurpation of their time ; all 
who are too much or too little pleased with themselves to attend to any- 
thing external ; all who are attracted A pleasure or held down by pain to 
unvaried ideas; all who are withheld from attending his triumph b 
different pursuits; and all who slumber in universal negligence, he wi 
find his renown straitened by nearer bounds than the rocks of Caucasus, and 
small part of 

fellow-creatures. 


It is when Johnson follows a lead and falls into a fashion that we 
become alive to his weak points. He is severe on pastorals, but 
he scarcely keeps out of a kindred absurdity in his allegories and 
genealogies of the virtues and vices. What a weariness comes 
over the — thread through the 

n 0 igion, , Frugality, Truth, Falsehood, and 
Ranetes! What a dull, fruitless puzzle does it all sound to 
modern ears! 

He was evidently sensible that his style was incapable of dis- 
guise, and he himself furnishes Macaulay with the shaft of ridi- 
cule where he quotes Sir Hugh as not hiking a woman with a 
“peard.” Yet here and there his sentences, affecting to come 
from a female pen, have a particular . Thus Cornelia, 
describing Lady Bustle’s housewife’s) employments— 
“Tt is indeed the great business of her life to watch the skillet 
on the fire, to see it simmer with the due degree of heat, and to 
snatch it off at the moment of projection” ; and we note the pretty 
balance of the closing illustration, where she owns that the same 
economist has by incessant application to fruits and flowers con- 
tracted her cares into a narrow space, yet does not perceive that 
she is more free from disquiets than those who take a wider 
range :—“ Her marigolds, when they are almost cured, are often 
scattered by the wind ; the rain sometimes falls upon the fruit 
when it ought to be gathered dry.” The young lady’s delight at 
the year of confusion introduced by the New Style he some real 
touches of the girl in it. As for the charge of long words, Johnson 
boldly acknowledges that they please his ear. “ Where common 
words were less pleasing to the ear, or less distinct in their 
signification, I have familiarized the terms of philosophy by 
applying them to pe ular ideas.” Thus, “no man can at pleasure 
obtund his senses.” Hence the “ flatulence of pride,” “the petulance 
of insult,” “the spirit of youth sublimed by health and volatilized 
by passion,” “the Londoner in the country growing of a sudden 
oraculous and infallible.” On the same principle the comfort of a 
fire in winter is thus explained :—“ Ease after torment is pleasure 
for a time, and we are very ably recreated when the bod 
chilled by the weather is gradually recovering its natural tepidity.” 
But Johnson’s long words are with so many people the most they 
know about his writings that we need not extend our list. On 
the other hand, he can condense observation into few words. Thus, 
“all error is meanness” ; therefore it is incumbent on every man 
who consults his own dignity to retract it as soon as he discovers 
it. To the suggestion that men should their conduct 
by the counsels of a wise friend, he answers that “this appears 
a remedy by no means adapted for general use; for, in order to 
secure the virtue of one, it presupposes more virtue in two than will 
generally be found.” “ Frugality,” he ergues, “is necessary even 
to complete the pleasure of expense.” “ Curiosity is the thirst of 
the soul.” “ humour is a state between gaiety and unconcern,” 
the act or emanation of a mind at leisure to the gratification 
of another. Tetrica’s ill-humour has grown into a “ principle of 

i bation.” Sorrow is “a kind of rust of the soul which every 
new idea contributes in its passage to seour away.” Unpunctuality 
even in small things “ darkens those moments with expectation, 
suspense, and resentment which are set aside for pleasure.” “ The 
necessity of doing something, and the fear of undertaking much, 
sinks the historian to a genealogist, the philosopher to a journalist 
of the weather, and the mathematician to a constructor of dials.” 

Dr. Johnson was undoubtedly a good Christian, and could 
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forgive a real injury, yet it was part of him to have it out with 
anybody who offended his feelings or his pride; nobody wounded 
either with impunity. We are not surprised that Garrick never 
entirely forgave the pointed satire which avenges his airs of 
superiority under the character of Prospero. Johnson seems to 
have called upon Garrick at his new house; and the mode of his 
reception, the provisions against his clumsiness and awkwardness, 
the mats on the staircase to secure it from the pollution of his 
feet, the carpet covered with a cloth of which the servant was bid 
turn up a corner “that he might contemplate the brightness of 
the colours and the elegance of the texture,” the insolence of 
condescension with which his friend conducted him to a back 
room where he breakfasted when he had no great company, the 
quality of the tea, which—upon his forcing himself to commend 
it—was explained to be inferior to that reserved for those he 
thought himself obliged to treat with particular respect, are 
detailed by Asper, who thus takes credit for forbearance :— 

My patience was not wholly subdued. I was willing to promote his 
satisfaction, and therefore observed that the figures in the china were 
eminently pretty. Prospero had now an opportunity of calling for his Dres- 
den china, which, says he, “I always associate with my chased tea-kettle.” 
The cups were brought ; I once resolved not to have looked upon them, but 
curiosity prevailed. When I had examined them a little, Prospero desired 
me to set them down, for they who were accustomed only to common dishes 
seldom handled china with much care. You will, I hope, commend my 
philosophy when I tell you that I did not dash his baubles to the ground. 


Superciliousness provokes return in kind, and our moralist was not 
above the pleasure of tit for tat. When shortly afterwards Johnson 
asked Garrick what people said of his Dictionary, and he answered 
it was objected that he cited authorities which were beneath the 
dignity of such a work, and mentioned Richardson, “ Nay,’ said 
Johnson, “I have done worse than that; I have cited thee, 
David.” But in showing that the Rambler has its light reading 
and attractions for all the world, we are leaving an im ion 
which ought not to be the permanent one. The asperities and 
irritations of a temper tried by melancholy and di may 
well excuse some pettiness of resentment beneath the temper of 
a philosopher: but it is an essential part of Johnson’s greatness 
that it maintains its ground in spite of our intimate knowledge of 
his weaknesses and imperfections. What but sheer force of in- 
tellect and character could have kept for him, beyond all his 
contemporaries, a living name to this day ? 


THE NEW SCHEME OF SWISS FEDERAL REFORM. 


ik could hardly be expected that the movement for a reform of 
the Swiss Federal Constitution would be altogether stopped by 
the rejection in May 1872 of the proposals which had been voted by 
the Federal Assembly in the March of the same year. The majority 
of the popular vote by which the scheme was thrown out was a 
very narrow one—for five thousand is but a shave when half a 
million of men are voting; the defeat was of that kind which 
does not so much dishearten as it stirs up to fresh efforts. The 
rejection of the measure at all was a great and unexpected success 
for the anti-revisionist party, but it was the kind of success which 
was sure not to remain long undisputed. This would doubtless 

t m two ies which thoro agreed among them- 
ia. But it was ey known that the hae of Revision was 
thrown out by ‘a union of parties, who could honestly join in a 
negative vote when they were called on to say Yea or Nay to a 
scheme which took in almost every subject of political debate, but 
who could not join together for any positive object, and who 
would doubtless have voted differently on the subject of Revision 
itself, if the several pro had been put to the vote separately 
instead of allinalump. The strongest illustration of this state 
of things was that, though the anti-revisionist party could 
throw out the scheme of revision, yet when the general election 
came soon after, a large majority of the new Nationalrath 
proved to be in favour of Revision. The enemies of Revision had 
not changed their minds; but, while they could agree in the 
negative act of throwing out the scheme, they could not agree in 
the positive act of choosing a representative body. 

Thus came about the apparent anomaly that the defeat of the 
Revisionist party at the voting on the Constitution was followed 
within a few months by the election of an Assembly in which the 
Revisionist has an unmistakable 7 4 e election of 
that Assembly was naturally followed . election of an 
Executive body, a Bundesrath, also favourable to Revision. Of this 
election we spoke some months back soon after it took place. The 
retirement of Dr. Dubs during the term of office of the last 
Bundesrath, and the failure of M. Challet-Venel to obtain a place 
in the new one, gave the Executive of the Confederation a wholly 
different character from that of the body which was in power when 
the question came on for discussion in 1871. The scheme which 
was drawn up in the Session which began in the November of that 
year, and which was rejected by the popular vote in May 1872, was 
not at all the work of the then Bundesrath, but of the Assembly 
itself. The Bundesrath had indeed made its own proposals of reform, 
but they were few and moderate, and very unlike the scheme which 
the Assembly voted but which the Cantons and the people threw 
out. But when the Assembly which was elected Nast autumn 
requested the Bundesrath which they had just elected to draw 
up a scheme of revision for their discussion, the new Federal Coun- 
aiiices could hardly be expected to keep within the same narrow 


bounds as their predecessors. As a distinctively Revisionist 
Bundesrath, elected by a distinetively Revisionist Assembly, their 
natural course was certainly that which they have actually taken. 
As men favourable to a certain scheme, a scheme which had been 
thrown out by a very narrow majority of the people, we can see 
nothing to object to in their taking that scheme as the ground- 
work of their deliberations, and in proposing it afresh with such 
changes as the experience of the last year had shown to be prudent. 
The objections which some of the Anti-Revisionist organs have 
made to the course taken by the Bundesrath on this head do 
not us to It is said that it is 
ing to the Cantons and to the people again to se to them a 
scheme which they have already suet. tae clues to this is 
that the present scheme is not the scheme which was rejected, but a 
scheme which indeed is founded on the rejected scheme, but in which 
many of its proposals are seriously modified. When a Government 
its proposals thrown out by a narrow majority, it can 
hardly be blamed for bringing them forward again, with such 
changes as it may fairly think are likely to meet the objections of 
those by whom the proposals were thrown out in their first form. 
And, though the existing Bundesrath cannot be said to have any 
personal identity with the Assembly by which the scheme of last 
year was drawn up, yet, at all events to an Englishman’s notion of 
y government, it might seem to have so much in common with 
it that it might fairly take in hand the scheme on which the 
majority of that Assembly had agreed. Our own objections would 
be of another kind. We are sorry to see that the Bundesrath still 
recommends that the voice of the Cantons and of the people 
shall be again taken by a simple vote of Yea or Nay. They are 
not indeed so positive about it as the Assembly was last year. 
They do suggest, as an alternative course, that the vote may be 
taken separately on several groups of proposals, But the 
way of voting im globo is still that which they recommend. 
Now it is pretty clear that it was this necessity of 
voting for everything or inst everything which caused the 
negative vote of May 1872. Had the distinct subjects contained in 
that proposal been put to the popular vote in distinct portions, 
there can be no doubt that many at least of the proposals would 
have been carried. By lumping all the proposals together in one 
vote, men who could not agree in any positive course are again in- 
vited to agree ina negative vote. those who disapprove of 
anything in the scheme, utterly different among themselves as their 
grounds of disapproval may be, are again invited to throw out a 
scheme in which each waa doubtless find many things to vote 
for, if he was allowed to vote for those things only. It is the 
Bundesrath itself which invites Ultramontanes, Welsh, and Old 
Liberals, to use the phrase of the promoters of Revision last year, 
to join in a second coalition against its own work. 

Whether this will really happen depends ; the course taken 
by the Assembly, to which, and not to the Bundesrath, it belo 
to put the are into the shape in which it is to be finally su 
mitted to the votes of the Cantons and of the people. The Bundes- 
rath simply put a proposal before them with which oe can deal ' 
as they please. It is open to them to put the scheme of Revision 
into what shape they choose, and to cause the voting to be; 
either in globo or artikelweise. But we have now to discuss 
the scheme in the shape in which it comes to them from the' 
Bundesrath. The changes which are made in the scheme of. 
last year are undoubtedly considerable, but the change which of all' 
others we should have been best pleased to see made in it has 
not been made. The proposals about the Initiative and the, 
Referendum remain exactly as they were last year. We need not; 

i through our arguments on that head; we will only say: 
that, if we were Swiss citizens, we should deem it quite reason! 
enough to say Nay to the scheme, if we were obliged to say Yea or; 
Nay to the whole scheme, but that we should much rather be‘ 
allowed to say Nay to some parts, and Yea to some other parts. And. 
in discussing the other proposals we must, as before, keep clear of, 
questions which have no interest out of the country, and which 
cannot be properly understood out of the country. How far the{ 
vote of any or of any man may have been influenced, or ma 
be likely to be influenced, by questions about railways and suc 
like is a matter which is no affair of ours. To us the whole thing, 
is a study in constitutional politics, and it is from that point of 
view that we shall say what little we have to say about the par- 
ticular provisions of the present scheme. 

Of the changes made in the scheme of last year, and of the 
wholly new proposals which are now added to that scheme, those 
which are of the test interest in themselves, and those to which 
the Bundesrath in its Message of July 4 clearly attaches the 
greatest importance, are those which relate to educational and’ 
ecclesiastical matters. With regard to the military proposals, 
which, as they stood in the scheme of last year, gave great offence 
to cantonal feeling in several parts of the country, it is certain 
that several changes have been made with a view of making the 

sal less offensive to a spirit which, even if mistaken, is always 
respectable. But strong advocates of cantonal right maintain 
that the concessions are altogether illusory. With regard to the 
question of those whom it saves trouble to call pérowo., there is 
nothing new in the present scheme, except that it is absolutely 
forbidden to anything for what is called a “ permis 
d’établissement ou de séjour.” This of course is a step in 
the direction of making the process of Niederlassung easier, and 
is so far a gain. In the matter of an unification of the law, a 
int on which the Romance- ing Cantons were so frightened 

t year, the proposed changes are not so great as they then were. 
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It seems to be chiefly matters of commercial law which are to be 
transferred to the dominion of the Confederation. 

On the question of education it is plain that a real and important 
concession has been made to cantonal right. By the constitution 
of 1848, the Confederation had the power of founding a 
Federal University, which it has not exercised, and of 
founding a Polytechnic School, which it has exercised. To 
this the scheme of 1872 added three other provisions. Besides 
the University and the Polytechnic School, the Confederation 
was authorized to found other establishments for the higher 
instruction. The Cantons were bound to provide for elementary 
education, which was to be compulsory and gratuitous. But 
though the immediate care of primary education was left to 
the Cantons, the Confederation might, by a Federal law, fix a 
general minimum for elementary education. In the new scheme 
the ye! tram of last year are kept, but this last is left out. 
So it would seem that the details of primary education will be left 
to each Canton to settle, and that there cannot be anything in the 


“shape of a Federal School Inspector. This is a very important 


concession indeed ona point on which both local and religious 


-Susceptibilities had been strongly stirred up. 


ter all that has lately been going on about ecclesiastical 
matters, both in Switzerland and elsewhere, it could hardly be 
expected that the present scheme should fail to contain some pro- 
bearing on the relations of Church and State. The pro- 
which are now made go very far beyond anything in the 
scheme of 1872; and they are elaborately explained, and the prin- 
ciples on which they are based defended, in the Message 
of the Bundesrath. The Constitution, as it now stands, guarantees 
the free exercise of the worship of all recognized Christian 
confessions throughout the extent of the Confederation. It 
is somewhat strange that the restriction to Christian confes- 
sions, which was struck out in 1866 from other parts of the 
Constitution, should have still been left here. To this was added 
a clause empowering the Cantons of the Confederation to take 
measures to preserve order and peace between the different con- 
fessions. simple gas were greatly enlarged in the 
scheme of 1872, and in the present scheme they are greatly ex- 
tended again. No one can t the abolition of a restriction 
which might be construed as allowing any Canton to hinder the 
free exercise of any form of worship other than those of the two 
Churches which at present divide between them the great mass of 
the Swiss people. But we tremble a little when the Bundesrath 
says, in a somewhat lordly tone, that the Confederation places 
itself above all Churches and confessions, and cannot recognize any 


‘of them :— 


La Confédération se place au-dessus des communautés et des dénominations 
religieuses. Elle n’en reconnait aucune. Elle ne les connait que pour 
protéger leur liberté et pour faire régner la paix entre elles. Elle ne défend 
ni une confession ni une église. Elle défend l’individu, en lui assurant le 


-Tespect de sa croyance et la liberté de sa conscience. 


The enactments which are to follow from these principles stand 
as follows :— 

Article 48. La liberté de conscience et de croyance, est inviolable. 

Nul ne peut étre contraint de faire partie d’une association religieuse, de 
suivre un enseignement religieux, ou d’accomplir un acte religieux. 

On ne peut faire dépendre les droits civils et politiques de prescriptions et 
de conditions de nature ecclésiastique ou religieuse. 

Nul ne peut, pour cause d’opinion religieuse, s’affranchir de l’accomplisse- 
ment d’un devoir civique. 

Nul n’est tenu de payer des impéts dont le produit est spécialement affecté 
aux frais proprement dits du culte d’une communauté religieuse & laquelle il 
n’appartient pas. 

Article 49. Dans les limites compatibles avec l’ordre public et les bonnes 
meeurs, chacun professe sa religion avec la méme liberté et obtient pour son 
culte la méme protection. 

Les Cantons et la Confédération, peuvent prendre les mesures nécessaires 
pour le maintien de l’ordre public et de la paix entre les membres des 
diverses communautés religieuses ainsi que contre les empittements 
réciproques du domaine civil et du domaine religieux. 

On peut recourir auprés de la Confédération des décisions des Cantons 
sur les contestations de droit public ou de droit privé auxquelles donne lieu 
la eréation de communautés religieuses nouvelles ou une scission de com- 
munautés religieuses existantes. 

Il ne peut étre érigé d’évéchés sur le territoire suisse sans l’approbation 
de la Confédération. 

This last provision is, from an historical and legal point of view, 
fully justified by the existing relations between the Confederation 
and the Holy See. The existing law is as the proposed constitu- 
tional amendment would make it. If this proposal stood by itself, 
the only question which could be raised would be, whether it 
would be worth while to make a constitutional matter of it. But 
we really do not see how the prohibition is aces on the prin- 
ciples from which the Bundesrath sets out. legislating about a 
matter which touches one denomination only, the Bundesrath 
surely belies its own principle of not a any denomina- 
tion. If the Confederation is to know nothing of Bishops and of 
any acts that they may do as Bishops, if it is carefully provided 
that no ecclesiastical act shall have any civil consequences, it 
cannot matter to the Confederation whether there are many 
Bishops or few within its territory, or what may be the terri- 
torial limits of a jurisdiction which it does not acknowledge. 
Again, in Article 60, where the scheme of 1872 only pro 

that “en matiére matrimoniale nul ne peut étre contraint de se 
soumettre & une juridiction ecclésiastique,” we get in 1873 two 


La juridiction ecclésiastique est abolie. 
Laat civil et tout ce qui s’y rattache est du ressort des autorités 


This, according to the Message, enforces civil marriage, of course 
not interfering with the liberty of adding any religious ceremony ; 
and it requires that the registration of births, deaths, and marriages 
should be an exclusively civil business. ith this in itself we 
should not be disposed to quarrel, but the everlasting question 
crops up whether it is a piece of legislation which ought to be 
forced on any Canton against its will. Without the help of the 
Message, we should hardly have understood what was meant by 
pm of the ecclesiastical jurisdiction ; but the Message 
tells us :— 

Elle est la conséquence de la distinction entre le domaine civil et le 
domaine religieux, mais elle ne porte point atteinte aux droits de chaque 


lentend les questions de dogme, de discipline 

Lastly, we have a new Article 64 :— 

Quiconque, sans l’assentiment de la Confédération, exerce sur le territoire 
suisse des fonctions officielles au nom d’un état étranger ou d’une autorité 
étrangére, peut étre expulsé de la Suisse par le Conseil fédéral. 

This sounds rather like a Bill of Indemnity for the action of the 
Federal Council in the Mermillod business, and it is another sign 
how hard it is for either nations or individuals to take in the force 
of the great saying of William the Third :—“ Mr. Collier has set 
his heart on being a martyr, and I have set my heart on dis- 
appointing him.” To our insular notions there seems somethi 
very strange in giving the Executive power authority, as it woul 
seem, of its own mere motion, to expel anybody. 

The changes, on the whole, seem as if they were designed to 
make considerable concessions to cantonal feeling at the cost of 
still more deeply offending Ultramontane, or indeed any form of 
Catholic feeling. It is wre Bons thought that, if Vaud can be won, 
it does not matter about Uri. From our own point of view we 
should be as strongly disposed to vote against the ecclesiastical 

roposals as to vote against those which again bring forward the 

nitiative and the Referendum. But, at any rate, it does not seem 
fair to mix up together in a single vote these ecclesiastical and 
purely constitutional questions, which, to say the least, are open 
to so much discussion, and again to mix them up with proposals 
about other matters, the military changes especially, which those 
who best understand them seem agreed to look upon as improve- 
ments, 


‘communauté religieuse et de chaque congrégation de régler comme elle 
i ue, etc. 


HEROES AT HOME 


AY E may say what we like about the worthlessness of the 

world and the solid charms of home, but the plain fact, 
stripped of oratorical disguise, is that we mostly give society the 
best we have and keep the worst of ourselves for our own. The 
hero at home is not so fine a fellow as the hero in public, and 
cares far less for his audience. Indeed, when looked at under the 
domestic microscope, he is frequently found to be eminently un- 
heroic, something of the nature of a botch rather than nobility 
in undress and an ideal brought down to the line of sight; 
which would be the case if he and all things else were what they 
seem, and if heroism, like fine gold, was all through. This is 
not saying that the hero in public isa cheat. He has only turned 
the best of his cloak outside and hidden the seams and frays next 
his skin. We know that every man’s cloak must have its seams 
and frays; and the vital question for each man’s life is, who ought 
to see most of them, strangers or friends? We fear it must be 
owned that, whoever ought, it is our friends who do get the 
worst of our wardrobe—the people we love, and for whom we 
would willingly die if necessary; while rs for whom we 
have no kind of affection are treated to the freshest of the velvet 
and the brightest of the embroidery. The man, say, who is pre- 
eminently “ good company” abroad, who keeps a dinner-table alive 
with his quick wit and keen — and who has always on hand 
a store of unhackneyed anecdotes, the latest on dits, and the 
newest information not known to Reuter, but who —— up his 
fiddle at his own fireside, and in the bosom of his fami ly is 
as silent as the vocal Memnon at midnight, is not necessarily a 
cheat. He is an actor without a to play or a stage whereon 
to play it, a hero without a flag, a bit of brute matter without an 
re ory force. The excitement of applause, the good wine and the 
pleasant dishes, the bright eyes of pretty women, the half-concealed 
Jealousy of clever men, the sensation of shining—all these things, 
which are spurs to him abroad, are wanting at home; and he has 
not the originating faculty which enables him to dispense with 
these incentives. He is a first-class hero on his own ground ; but it 
would be a tremendous downfall to his reputation were his admirers 
to see him as he is off parade, without the pomps and vanities to 
show him to advantage. He has just been the social hero of a 
dinner, “‘so bright, so lively, so delightful,” says the hostess en- 
thusiastically, with a side blow to her own — who perhaps 
is pleasant enough by the domestic hearth, but only a dumb dog 
in public. The party has been “made” by him, rescued from 
universal dulness by his efforts alone; every one admires 
him as he leaves in a polite blaze of glory, and only wishes he 
could be secured for their own little affair next week. So he 


takes his departure, a hero to the last, with a happy thought for . 


every one and a bright word all round. The door closes 
on him, and the hero sinks into the husband. He is as much 
transformed as soon as he inside his brougham as was 
ever Cinderella after twelve, with her state coach and footmen 
gone to pumpkin and — lizards. He likes his wife well 
enough, as wives and liking go; but she does not stir him up 
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intellectually, and her ap is no whetstone for his wit. Put 
the veriest chit of a girl as bodkin between them and he will 
waken into life again, and become once more the conversational 
hero, because he is no longer wholly at home. His wife — 
does not like it, and she laughs, as wives do, when she hears his 
= from those who know him only at his best, letting off his 
works for the applause of the crowd. But then wives are 
—s unflattering in their estimates of their husbands’ 
ics; and the Truth that used to live at the bottom of a well 
her name and abode in these later times, and has 
come to mean the _—- of your joys, who gives you her candid 
opinion at home. Still, our good —y abroad who sits likea 
dumb dog at home is not pleasant, though not necessarily a sham. 
Certainly he is no hero all through, fot be may be nothing worse 
than one of those unfortunates whose intellect lives on drams and 
does not take kindly to domestic pudding. 

His wife does not ie of this hanging up of the fiddle by 
his own fireside; yet she does the same thing on her side, and 
is as little a heroine by the domestic hearth as he is a hero. 
What his talk is to him her beauty is to her ; and for whom, let us 
ask, does she make herself loveliest? For her husband, or for 
a handful of fops and snobs each one of whom individually is 
more indifferent to her than the other? See her in society, a very 
Venus dressed by Worth and Bond Street, if not by the Graces. 
Follow her home, and see her as her maid sees her. The 
abundant chevelwre which is the admiration of the men and 
the envy of the women who believe in it, taken off and hung 
up like her great grandfather’s wig, leaving her small round 
head covered by a wisp of ragged ends broken and — 7 dyes 
and restorers; her couche of glycerine and powder washed from 
her face, showing the faded skin and betra lines beneath; the 
antimony rubbed off her eyelids, and the effects of the belladonna 
gone out of her contracting av ; her perfectly moulded forms laid 
aside with her dress ; and the fair queen of the salon, the heroine 
of gaslight loveliness, stands as a lay with bare traces of 
oe soap whereon the artist may work, but which nature has 
forgotten, or where she has worn herself out. How many a heart- 
ache would be healed if only the heroine, like the hero, could be 
tracked to the sanctuary of the dressing-room, and if each adored 
could appear to the adorer as they respectively do to the maid 

e tender, thetic, moi woman who condoles so 
sweetly with our Little affectionate compas- 
sion soothes you like the trickling of sweet waters or the cooling 
breath of a p t air, but who at home leaves her sick husband 
to get through the ae as he best may, who bullies her 
servants and scolds her children—she, too, is a heroine of a class 
that does not look well close to the line of sight. The pretty young 
mother, making play with her pretty young children in the Park, a 
smiling gracious picture of love and loveliness, when followed home, 
turns to a fretful, self-indulgent fine lady, flung wearily into an easy 
chair, sending the children up to the n the instant they come 
in, and moc ss be seeing them no more until Park hour to-morrow, 
when their beautiful little tétes d’ange will enhance her own loveli- 
ness in the eyes of men, and make her more beautiful because 
making the picture more complete. Mrs. Jellaby given up to univer- 
sal philanthropy, refusing a crust to the beggar at her own gate, but 
full of tearful pity for the misery she has undertaken to mitigate 
at Boriboolagha; Croesus scattering showers of gold abroad, and 
applauded to the echo when his name, with the donation follow- 
ing, is read out at a public dinner, but looking after the cheese- 
parings at home; the eloquent upholder of human equality 
in public, snubbing in private all who are one degree below 
him in the social scale, and treating his servants like dogs; 
and the no less eloquent descanter on the motto Noblesse 
oblige, ranning honesty so fine that it is almost undistinguishable 
from roguery when the house door is shut between him and the 
world—all these heroes abroad show but shabbily at home, and 
make their heroism within the four walls a literally vanishing 

uantity. 
: Peo Te who live on the outside of the charmed circle of letters, 
but who believe that the men and women that compose it are 
of a different mould from the rest of mankind, and who long to be 
permitted to penetrate the “rose hedge” and learn the facts of 
the Armida’s garden for themselves, sometimes learn them too 
clearly for their dreams to be ever possible again. They have a 
favourite author—a poet, say, or anovelist. Ifa poet, he is probabl 
one whose songs are full of that delicious melancholy which 
makes them so divinely sad; an esthetic poet, a blighted being, 
a creature walking in the moonlight es graves and watering 
their flowers with his tears; if a novelist, he is one whose sprightly 
fancy makes the dull world gay. A friend takes the worshipper 
to shrine where the idol is to be found; in other words, they 
go to call on him at his own house. The melancholy poet, “ hidden 
in the light of thought,” is a rubicund, rosy-gi gentleman, 
brisk, middle-aged, comfortable, respectable, particular as to his 
wines, @ connoisseur as to the merits of the chef, a bon vivant 
of the Horatian order, and for talk prone to personal gossip and 
feeble humour. The lively novelist, on the other hand, is a 
_ taciturn, morose kind of person, afflicted with a perennial 
catarrh, ever ready with an unpleasant argument, given to 
start disagreeable topics of a grave, not to say depressing, nature, 
perhaps a rabid politician, taking gloomy views of the currency 
and mdent about our carrying trade. As for the women, 
they never do look the thing they are reputed to be, save in 
fashion, and sometimes in beauty. A woman who goes to 


public meetings and makes speeches on all kinds of subjects, 
tough as well as doubtful, presents herself in society with the 
look of an old maid and the address of a shy schoolgirl. A 
sour kind of essayist, who finds everything wrong and nothing 
in its place, has a face like the full moon, and looks as if she 
fed on cream and butter. A novelist who sails very near the wind, 
and on whom the critics are severe by principle, is as quiet 
as a Quakeress in her conversation, and as ure as @ nun in 
her bearing; while a writer of religious tracts has gowns from 
Paris and gives small suppers out of the proceeds. The public 
character ard the private being of almost ee! person in the world 
differ widely from each other, and the hero of history who is also the 
hero to his valet has yet to be found. Some people call this difference 
inconsistency, and some manysidedness ; to some it argues shallow- 
ness, veneer, unreality, and is therefore unworthy of esteem ; to others 


-it is but the necessary consequence of a complex human nature, anda 
‘sign that the mind needs the rest of alternation just as much as 


the body. We cannot be always in the same groove, never changing 
our attitude or object. Is it inconsistency or supplement, con- 
tradiction or compensation? The sterner moralists, and those 
whose minds dwell on tares, say the former; those who look for 
wheat even on the stony ground and among thorns assert the latter. 
Anyhow, it is certain that those who desire ideals and who like to 
worship heroes would do well to content themselves with adoration 
at a long range. Distance lends enchantment, and ignorance is 
bliss in more cases than one. Heroism at home is something like 
humanity in Brobdingnag; and the undress of the domestic hearth 
is more favourable to personal comfort than to public glory. To 
pee our ideals intact we ought to keep them unknown. Our 
goddesses should not be seen eating beefsteaks and drinking stout; 
our poets are best in print, and social small talk does not come like 
truths divine mended from their tongue; our sages and philan- 
thropists gain nothing, and may lose much, by being rashly 
followed to their firesides. Yet, after all, a man’s good work and 
brave word are, in any case, a part of his real self, though they 
may be very far from being the whole; and even if he is not 
true metal all through, his gold, so far as it goes, counts for more 
than its alloy, an his public heroism overtops his private 
puerility. 


FRENCH POLITICAL ROWS. 
0 bere past week has been fertile in those Parliamentary rows 


for which we look as regularly in France as for sunshine, 
epigrams, and new bonnets. M. Gambetta has been treating M. 
Butlet with what we should call outrageous disrespect, and what 
the French call vivacity, and M. Buffet has been forced to put on 
his hat in order to close the sitting. M. Gambetta’s sonorous 
voice has been heard proclaiming that the Royalists are trying to 
kill universal suffrage, and that they are a priest-ridden gang. M. 
Ernoul, the Minister of Justice, has retorted that at least the 
present Government was freely chosen by the Assembly, and was 
not created by the Parisian mob, like the Ministry which sprang 
into existence on the 4th of September, 1870. For two days the 
theatre at Versailles was, in fact, more like a horse fair at a late 
hour of the evening than a gathering of legislators deputed to 
save France from the anarchy of revolution. No Englishman who 
has not been present at one of these uproarious sittings can form 
even a shadowy idea of the noise, the inarticulate roars of assent 
and dissent, the laughter, applause, and running to and fro which 
accompany a fiery attack on the Right by M. Gambetta, or a cynical 
reply from General Ch ier. A journey from the House of 
Commons to the National Assembly on the afternoon of a debate 
on some such question as whether the Duke of Broglie’s speeches 
should be posted on all the official walls throughout France at the 
public expense without the Republican replies, might seem to take 
us from one race of beings to another. 

Taken individually, it is true, Frenchmen may a to be so 
sensible that, in moments of generosity, we might sometimes 
almost say that they are like Englishmen. For they all hate reyo- 
lution and praise moderation. They all predict that a millennium 
would come to France if they were only to get their own way, and 
if those wretches of Republicans, or Bonapartists, or Royalists, 
as the case may be, could be prevented from throwing Pines 
into a convulsion by their mad passion for intrigue and coups d'état. 
In fact, nobody could be more sensible than a Frenchman when 
you catch him alone in a railway-carriage, or at his own fireside, 
and do not contradict him. But all his propriety of tone, and 
his sighs over the past outbursts of his countrymen, seem to be 
totally forgotten the instant he steps into the Assembly. Perhaps 
he himself would be glad to pass a quiet afternoon in the lobbies, 
chatting with his friends about the impossible Elysian future, 
or glancing over the rough French of the provincial news- 
paper which speaks in the name of his constituency, or listening 
even to the interminable oratory of M. Laboulaye, if the enemies 
of his y would only let it alone. But such a condition is 
impossible. M. de Belcastel is agg to declare that France 
can be saved from an interminable series of Atheistic revolutions 
and Communes only by cursing Robespierre, and by believing 
in the divine power of winking virgins and pilgri to 
Lourdes. Or M. Ordinaire springs up to assert that the mem- 
bers of the Commission of Pardons are assassins. Or the 


Orleanism of General Changarnier finds vent in the chilli 
merit an 


who thus 


contempt with which he tells the Reds that the 
“amnesty of disdain.” It is scarcely ever the chiefs 
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flourish a lighted match in the powder-magazine. The work is 
usually done by minor fanatics whose minds are so filled with 
their own creed as to leave no room for the consideration of 
practical consequences. But it matters not who trails the coat 
through themud. The instant that a bitter word is said against 
the Clerical party or the Reds, the moderation of comment which 
was remarkable on the way to the Assembly gives place to a 
frenzy of passion, Then up goes a roar which is not indeed equal 
in volume to the ear-splitting tempest on the Bourse, but which 
is made sharper and wilder by sudden gusts and lulls. Paper- 
knives are rapped and brandished, journals are flourished, and 
insults are showered against the Revolution or the Church. An 
angry, surging mob is massed round the tribune, trying perhaps 
to take it by storm, and the besiegers are jostling each other, 
pushing each other off the steps, and shaking their fists in one 
another’s faces. Meanwhile the orator in the tribune is usuall 
so accustomed to such interruptions that he does not permit 
himself to be discouraged, but, watching for those momentary lulls 
which come now and then, he jerks forth words of defiance or of 
insult, and thus the storm takes what the French mildly call 
a new “ point of departure.” The poor President of the Assembly 
is all the while sitting aloft like a stricken Jove, tugging at the 
handle of his bell with the energy of a sexton, sending sharp peals 
of sound through the roaring of the storm, beating the table with 
a ruler, exchanging high words with the besiegers who are scaling 
the tribune, but without reaching one obedient ear or moderating 
the tempest by one appreciable note. He is not exactly defied ; he 
is simply forgotten. e combatants have no time to attend to 
such trivialities as his bell or his ruler. But, such is the effect of 
symbols, if he should only put on his hat, and thus declare the 
sitting to be closed, the roaring, struggling, and gesticulation 
would instantly cease, as if magic lay in the sight of his headgear. 
Men who were furious a moment before put their hands in their 
pockets and talk at their ease ; the scaling party round the tribune 
go to their seats or to the buffet ; and the orator who has done all 
the mischief comes down with a smile to receive the congratula- 
tions of his friends. There is peace in the land once more, and it 
rests until another Red or White rhetorician condenses insults into 
epigrams, and flings them at his opponents. 

To an English eye there is scarcely a more amazing scene than 
this to be seen abroad. If the House of Commons were thus to 
forget the sanctities of decorum; if Mr. Bouverie, Mr. Harcourt, 
Mr. Fawcett, or any other master of vigorous speech were to call the 
leaders of Her Majesty's pre a set of thieves, who were 
eager to get office in order that they might loot the Treasury; if 
Mr. Disraeli and Mr. Hardy were to fling back the taunt that the 
great Liberal party was a gang of Atheists, Communists, and pro- 
essors of Free Love; and if the House were to spring to its feet, 
and shriek, and gesticulate, as if preparing for a grand free fight, 
the funds might be expected to go down next morning, and we 
should be rather afraid that it was all up with our glorious Consti- 
tution. But aia serious happens in France after the rows 
of the Assembly. ey are only the “vivacities” of our neigh- 
bours; they only denote differences of opinion. Englishmen are 
constitutionally unable to do justice to such exhibitions, 
We- hardly make due allowance for the liveliness of our 
neighbours, their quick play of fancy, and the delicately sensi- 
tive a a of passion which each Frenchman carries about with 
him. Frenchmen think us dull and stolid. We do not shrug our 
shoulders with a grace and expressiveness which make the gesture 
a language in itself, and we leave unused all those resources 
of expression which lie in varying gesticulation. The feeling 
of contempt with which we regarda gesticulating and shrieki 
crowd of educated Frenchmen is as great perhaps as that wit 
which impassive Easterns like the suite of the Shah must look on the 
gambols of the ball room. We should have to become Frenchmen 
ourselves in order to do Frenchmen justice. And there is a more 
prosaic but less obvious reason why we are apt to speak with undue 
severity of their political rows. e forget that the sittings of the 
Assembly are not the occasions on which the real business of legis- 
lation is done, but are rather occasions of rhetorical display. 
The present Assembly has done as much work of one kind 
or other as would surprise those who fancy that it is a mere debat- 
ing club; but it is in the privacy of the Commissions, and not in 
the public sittings, that the labour is really performed. The Com- 
missions are like our own Select Committees in so far as they are 
made up of delegates from the Chamber, but they differ in this 
respect, that every Bill and every proposal for legislative action 
must fall under their scrutiny before it can be debated in full 
Session as a mature In this respect the Bills of the Govern- 
ment and the Bills of private members fare alike. Thus each 
Commission is a sieve for catching absurdities, and a proposal on 
which a deputy has set his heart may only draw forth the report 
that it is impracticable, orit may be soc by the time of its 
return to the Assembly that its features would scarcely be recog- 
nized by its own author. Hence a great amount of such work as 
our own members of Parliament do in Committee of the whole 
House is done by the — of France in private rooms out of 
the way of reporters, d asa rule the work is done silently, 
quickly, and well. It is difficult even for a Frenchman to perorate 
wildly in a small room, to an audience ofa dozen, when nobody is 
looking on. So his wrath is bottled up for the moment, and it 
does not escape until he goes back to the publicity of debate in full 
session. There is everywhere something infectious in the enthusi- 
asm or the anger of crowds; and the Frenchman catches fire 
with peculiar quickness from contact with the glow of passion 


which is to be found in throngs. But it would be a great 
mistake to suppose that French deputies sitting apart in a quiet 
Committee-room cannot be practical and business-like. The 
promptings of political or si passion are then brought 
under the sovereignty of prosaic common sense. 
from banter and excuse, however, the rows in the 
National Assembly are serious because they show how thin is the 
crust of firm pre on which apparently any French Government 
must rest, and how overwhelming are the volcanic forces which are 
at work beneath. They are menacing, not so much because they 
defy decorum, as because they bring into view the implacable 
hatreds of the rival factions. Our parties can work with each other 
on a middle ground of compromise, because such disputes as they 
bring into the field of legislation do not, after all, touch the funda- 
mental ground of religious belief or of constitutional organization, 
but arise, for the most part, from the application of principles which 
most Englishmen hold in common to sets of facts that bring up mere 
difficulties of detail. The French have of course their small contro- 
versies about points of detail, which may take rank with the intricacies 
of our Supreme Court of Judicature Bill, and they manage those 
matters calmly enough. But most of the measures with which 
they must ion either do touch, or may touch, institutions and laws 
and habits which, if hateful to one set of Frenchmen, are to another 
the very Ark of the Covenant. The contrast between the two 
nations is vividly illustrated by the manner in which they 
have taken up their respective schemes of elementary edu- 
cation. The 25th Clause of Mr. Forster's Act has no doubt 
stirred up the wrath of the Dissenters because they fancy that it 
adds to the political and ecclesiastical power of the Church; but 
the name of the Church calls up so little active opposition in England 
that Mr. Miall and his friends have failed to constitute a formidable 
party of foes. All Frenchmen believe, on the other hand, that the 
elementary education of their country is charged with such 
political consequences as to make the prize at stake the whole 
immediate future of France. It is apprehended that, if the 
teaching be made essentially religious, the priests will gain 
such an accession of power as they have not received since the 
Revolution, and the domination of the priests means the incessant 
insinuation of the doctrine that Republicanism is hateful to God, 
and that France and the Church alike demand a king. Secular 
teaching will as inevitably proclaim that the doctrines of the 
riests are fictions, that they themselves are the worst foes of 
France, and that she will never reach a state of permanent peace 
until they and their doctrines shall be put down for ever. So full 
of peril is the question that, although a measure on the subject 
of elementary education has been before the country for two years, 
neither M. Thiers nor the Duke of Broglie has had the courage to 
challenge a decisive verdict. To one set of Frenchmen a Frauce 
governed by priests, and to another set a France cut loose from the 
Church, is not worth having. There can be no compromise 
when parties thus import the passions of religion into the strife of 
politics, and without compromise there can be no peace, 


THE IRISH MEMBERS AND THE REPORTERS. 


lage list of Irish grievances has received a new and formidable 
addition. Mr. Mitchell Henry complains that the speeches 
of himself and other Irish members in the House of Commons are 
imperfectly reported, and he in effect demands that the Times and 
other newspapers should increase their already unwieldy size. It 
appears to us that the remedy iseasy. Let another journal be 
established for the special purpose of reporting Irish debates, and 
let those persons buy and read it who care to do so. It is, how- 
ever, possible that Mr. Mitchell Henry may consider that speeches 
upon Irish questions should be not only reported but read, and, 
if so, his complaint assumes a truly alarming character. It used to 
be said that one man can take a horse to water, but two men cannot 
make him drink; no doubt if the pure stream of Irish eloquence is 
offered to his lips, he ought to drink, but how is he to be 
made to do so? The only effectual remedy for Mr. Mitchell 
Henry’s complaint would be a system of oficial reports which 
would be about as readable as the statute-book. There is 
already Hansard’s publication, and it might be brought out 
weekly, or even daily, if only readers could be found for it; 
and it seems there is already a difficulty in this respect. But 
the idea of interfering with the discretion of newspapers, unless 
they are manifestly partial or —_——_ is idle. They choose 
those topics and that treatment of them which they think is 
pular, and they study to produce a commodity which will sell. 
“ systematic ill-treatment” of which Irish members complain 
must be imputed, not to the press, but to the people for whose in- 
formation it reports debates. The Irish few ¢ is fertile in inven- 
tion, and the Irish tongue is prolific in exposition, and if all that 
ish members could say on Eon questions were reported there 
would be no end to it. 2 
Mr. Mitchell Henry caused reporters to be excluded as the best 
means of enforcing acc in rts. The Times has been 
informed that during the absence of reporters he told the House 
that he never spoke in or se as if he were undergoing 
a painful operation.” e House, if it = ap age would perha: 
whom Mr. Mitchell H represents bores, and the House has 
not yet been so far reformed as to endure bores without resistance. 
The bores cannot of course compel anybody to listen to them, but 
the mischief is that they displace better men. As it is, the time of 
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the House, even with the best economy, is inadequate to the 
demands upon it, and much of that time is wasted. Among 
many talents with which nature has endowed Irishmen, the talent 
for brevity of h is not the most conspicuous. We do not 
believe that Irish questions receive less than their fair share of 
attention in the House, but it is quite possible that there may 
exist an ignorant impatience of Irish eloquence. The reporters 
reflect only too faithfully the judgment of the House and of 
society. Mr. Mitchell Henry is sensible that “the views of Irish 
members are out of harmony with the mind of the House.” But 
the House — objects not so much to the views as to the 
way in which they are expressed. The great majority of the House 
would, like the nation which it represents, desire fair play for all 
sides, and full expression for all views, consistently with remem- 
bering that the term of human life is limited. ere are other 
complaints besides those of Ireland which sometimes obtain less 
attention than is e and perhaps deserved. Mr. Charley 
has this week brought under review the ecclesiastical policy of 
Government in the Windward Islands, and he was twice 
threatened with a count out. Yet his clients doubtless 
consider that they have a substantial grievance, and they 
‘would be very angry if it were suggested that there are probably 
‘members of Parliament who do not know where the Windward 
‘Islands are. Irishmen are so successful as advocates in private 
‘causes that it is very unlikely that Irish interests are not adequately 
supported in Parliament. The general impression of English mem- 
bers probably is that they hear much on Irish affairs that is worth 

ing, and much also that is not. But it seems to us that, if 
Treland desires fuller reports of the speeches of Irish members, 
Treland can obtain them. It would be a possible for the staff 
of reporters to be recruited so as to supply whatever demand may 
exist for fuller reports of Irish speeches. But perhaps it would 
be desirable to make quite sure that the demand does exist 
“before arrangements are made for the supply. 

Mr. Mitchell Henry expresses the wish that reportsof his speeches 
should be read in Ireland, and we think that this wish is reason- 
able. Indeed this form of the sentiment “ Ireland for the 
Trish” commands our sympathy. We do not know what 
is the practice of the Irish newspapers as to reporting debates 
in Parliament, but we conceive that it is open to them to print as 
much of any speeches as —_ can sell. The English newspapers 
must be allowed to manage their reports on the same commercial 
principle, and we are sure that Mr. Mitchell Henry does not intend 
to ask for a reciprocity which would be all on one side. Indeed, 
when we come to examine his statement more closely, it appears 
that his complaint against the reporters was, not that his speech 
was not reported, but that it was not made. He rose, “amid 
noise and interruptions, which were not unusual,” to state the 
views of some portion of the Irish people on the Judicature Bill, 
and he was so displeased at his reception that next day, shortly 
after the sitting of the House, he caused strangers to withdraw. 
Thus he punished the reporters for what was apparently the fault 
of the House. We have thus far taken Mr. Mitchell Henry’s own 
account of his speech and the report of it. But, on referring 
to the Times, we find a brief report of some remarks by him 
on the Judicature Bili which to us ap reasonable. We 
are tempted to ask what all this hubbub is about? It 
may be that reporters sometimes infer from the fact of a 
speech being interrupted that it is not worth reporting, and, 
as a oe rule, this inference would be correct. At an 
tate they cannot be responsible for the unfortunate coinci- 
dence that a number of members should be in a hurry for 
their dinners at the precise moment that another member rises 
to address the House. Mr. Whalley, who followed Mr. 
Mitchell Henry, seems to desire that not only the speeches 
made, but the business done, in the House should be more 
fully and accurately reported. Of course, if the Times thought 
it worth while, it could print daily all the “Votes and Pro- 
ceedings” of the House, but the Times does not. Its conductors 
know what the public can and will read, and endeavour to =< 
that. The reporters in Parliament are not the only class to whic 
partiality is imputed. Suitors and counsel often complain that 
cases in courts of law are reported either very imperfectly or not 
at all. It must be owned that, if a case comes on in the afternoon, 
the reporters have a tendency towards discovering that the details 
of it are deficient in public interest. At no period of the day do 
reporters like the trouble of unravelling complicated facts and 

laining technical —— and they have a well-founded 
belief that the trouble, if they incurred it, might not be very profit- 
ably bestowed. In truth, the whole business of journalism is con- 
ducted on the same principle, that it is useless to place before the 
ublic that which the public cannot be induced to read. 
The systematic manner in which reports are given by the English 
newspapers is one of their chief merits. In such a paper as the 
New York Herald every*ning is sacrificed to effect; and, unless a 
speech in Court or Corvess is susceptible of capital letters, it is 
not reported. The Times—we cannot say so much for the other 
Somme, for their reports are too long for summaries, and too 
short for any other purpose—does its best to present a fair readable 
rt of a night’s ings in Parliament, and the work, con- 
sidering how rapidly it is done, is wonderfully — It behoves 
members to treat the with they 
ight be liable to see their speeches as act were 
delivered, and that is a test few could b 

The existing arrangement for reporting debates has, like man 

other things in England, been created gradually and Geckdvataly, 


and it probably works better than any system which might be 
theoretically more perfect would work. It is n to consider 
how small the reading power of the public is, and how many 
demands there are upon it. Many readers of the Times 
content themselves with its admirable summary of the debates, 
and are only tempted to read a few of the principal speeches 
in some great debate. Many more readers derive their 
ideas of politics almost entirely from leading articles, and the 
most valuable 4 me that was ever made for legislation would 
with such readers have no chance until it could get into large type. 
It is curious that the reports of debates should be challenged as 
unfair to Ireland when Irishmen are numerous in the Reporters’ 
Gallery. Mr. Whalley appears to discover in this circumstance 
another indication of that conspiracy of Roman Catholics against 
Protestantism which he is always watching and denouncing. We 
say appears, because Mr. Whalley was interrupted by the Speaker 
at the moment when he began to explain his view of the 
religious influences which operate in the Reporters’ Gallery. He, 
however, quoted from a publication called the Weekly Register, 
which lately boasted that the metropolitan press is almost wholly 
under the control of Roman Catholics. The existence of 
the editor of this newspaper accounts for the existence of 
Mr. Whalley. We should fear that this influence, so far 
as it prevails, is ineradicable. Even if the House of Commons 
took the business of reporting into its own hands, as Mr. Mitchell 
Henry suggests as possible, the staff of reporters might, and pro- 
bably would, still contain a large proportion of Irish Roman 
Catholics. A silly newspaper on one side might still pretend 
that the reports were influenced, and a weak gentleman on the 
other side might still believe it. The Irish as well as the English 
newspapers can now obtain summarized reports of debates by 
telegraph, and it is probable that as telegraphy improves these 
reports may become more full. But the first report which reaches 
Treland of a debate will always necessarily be an abridgment, which 
must destroy the interest of the full report which arrives after- 
wards. However, if there are people in Ireland who desire to 
read complete reports of the speeches of Mr. Mitchell Henry, we 
think that means might be found to gratify them. Only we object, 
as readers of English newspapers, to be overwhelmed with matter 
which we cannot pretend to regard as more than moderately in- 
teresting. 

If ever the proposal to establish an official system of reportin; 
in Parliament is seriously made, there are several obvious ani 
overwhelming reasons against it. In the first place, it would be a 
great waste of money. It is quite clear that the public does not 
want such reports, and all members who are worth listening to are 
already reported at sufficient length. Mr. Gladstone’s superfluous 
adjectives would in themselves be a considerable item in the 
account ; and Irish eloquence, if what Mr. Mitchell Henry considers 
justice to Ireland were done to it, would add enormously to the 
current expenses of Parliament. Then the presence of official 
reporters bound to report everything would be a great temptation 
to vain and silly members to waste time more than they do at 
present; and half the Session would be spent, as in the French 
Assembly, in squabbling about the accuracy of the reports. But 
the crowning objection is that what members want is, not merely 
to be reported, but to have their speeches read; and no human 
being could be found to wade through such an overwhelming mass 
of dreary and useless stuff as would be presented in a verbatim 
report of Parliamentary talk. The truth .is that the importance of 
Parliament consists now mainly in what it does, rather than in 
what it says. Nobody there ever says anything that has not been 
said years a n and much better said, in the press. The opinion 
of Parliament, instead of being an initiatory stage, is only the final 
result of public opinion. 


CHURCH AND STATE IN HUNGARY. 


WE are not aware that anything of great importance has taken 
place in direct connexion with the Old Catholic movement 
in Germany since the election of Dr. Reinkens as Bishop. It had 
been asserted indeed in the Ultramontane journals that Bishop 
Heykamp of Deventer, who is expected to succeed to the arch- 
bishopric of Utrecht, had reconsidered his offer to consecrate 
Reinkens, and declined to act in the matter. But the report, 
improbable enough in itself, has, like so many others from the 
same quarter, been authoritatively contradicted, and the con- 
secration is to take place before the end of this month at 
Deventer. Nor would such a refusal, though it might naturally 
have made the Old Catholics the more anxious to secure a 
bishop of their own, have thrown any permanent difficulty in the 
way of his consecration. The great majority of the so-called 
Uniate Armenians have broken with Rome in consequence of the 
Vatican decrees, without, as far as we know, having entered into 
communion with their brethren of the Oriental rite. And it can 
hardly be doubted that their bishops, who have thus in fact 
assumed precisely the position of the Old Catholics, as professed 
members of the Western Catholic Church rejecting the present 
claims of the Papacy, would be quite ready to do any good offices 
for them for which occasion might arise. It was resolved the other 
day at a meeting held at Bern to provide a second Old Catholic 
bishop for Switzerland, where the strife of parties in the Roman 
Catholic Church runs high, and the diocesan prelates find themselves 
at issue as well with the Government as with a considerable part of 
their flocks. The details of the Bishop’s appointment will perhaps 
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be reserved for consideration at the third Old Catholic Congress, 
which is to assemble at Constance on the 12th of September. 
Meanwhile the address of a large and influential body of Silesian 
Catholics to the Emperor of Germany has an important ing on 
the movement, although—or rather, in one sense, because—the 
signataries are not among its professed adherents, They express a 
general concurrence in Prince Bismarck’s policy, and are decidedly 
opposed as well to Ultramontanism as—unlike the H i 
Tiberals, of whom we shall have to speak presently—to the separa- 
tion of Church and State. On the contrary, they desire that the 
due relations between the two may be preserved and strengthened. 
The bitter irritation which their address has provoked among the 
infallibilists may be gathered from the circumstance of the Duke 
of Ratibor, who was the first to sign it, having been in consequence 
expelled from his post of President of the Silesian Committee 
of Knights of Malta, which he had held for the last eight years, 
his fifteen co-signataries on the Committee being at the same time 
displaced with him. Meanwhile six of the Prussian bishops have 
already formally refused to admit the Government inspection of 
their seminaries, which have therefore been deprived of the Govern- 
ment grant and the students declared ineligible for benefices in 
Prussia. Two new churches have just been opened, with overflow- 
ing congregations, by the Old Catholics, at m and Breslau. 
eanwhile, if we turn our eyes from Germany to Hungary, the 
ecclesiastical controversy is seen cropping up in a somewhat 
new form. Our readers may recollect that the great majority, if 
not the whole, of the Austrian and H ian episcopate sided at 
Rome with the Opposition, the primates of Austria and H 
and the Cardinal-Archbishop of Prague being among its most 
prominent spokesmen. In the cslgleal dciate in the Council on 
the Schema de Primati, Simor, Archbishop of Gran and Primate, 
whose support had been counted upon by the Curia, and who was 
known to be one of the best Latin speakers in the assembly, 
electrified his hearers by delivering an eloquent and emphatic 
denunciation of the proposed decree. And when, two months later, 
the bishops of the minority met, on the eve of the decisive 13th of 
July, to determine their line of action on the morrow, the insidious 
suggestion of Ketteler and Archbishop Melchers, that all should 
vote placet juata modum, was by none more energetically resisted 
than by Cardinals Rauscher and Schwarzenberg and the Arch- 
bishop of Gran, To say that these have proved faithless to the 
pledges they then gave is only to say that they have followed 
the ignominious example of every one of their colleagues, with 
the single exception of Strossmayer. But there are degrees even 
in subserviency, and, although all the minority bishops have 
outwardly acquiesced in ddctrines which they have given the 
world the best reasons for suspecting that they do not really 
believe, they have not all condescended to do the work of the 
Vatican by persecuting their former followers, nor have they 
all gone so far as to promulgate the obnoxious decrees officially in 
their dioceses, There has not, if we are correctly informed, been, 
as a general rule, any formal promulgation or any attempt at 
enforcing the new dogmas in the dioceses of Austria and H ; 
Professor Schulte, for instance, the President of both the Old 
Catholic Congresses, continued a regular communicant and an 
intimate personal friend of the Cardinal-Archbishop of Prague up 
to the period of his recent removal from that city to Bonn. Of 
course on Ultramontane principles the promulgation or ‘non-pro- 
mulgation of these decrees in particular dioceses is a matter of 
very little consequence. The mere fact of their promulgation at 
Rome clothes them with all requisite authority, and in these days 
of railroads and telegraphs that fact may be known to all whom it 
concerns within a few hours, or at most a few days, of its 
occurrence. This, we say, is the modern Ultramontane theory, 
though it is not apparently the old theory of the canon law, as was 
shown iaskdeatally the other day in the O'Keeffe trial. To 
this day the decrees of Trent have never been promulgated in 
France. And when Archbishop Murray and other Irish prelates 
were examined before a Parliamentary Committee at the time 
of Catholic Emancipation, they distinctly insisted that no Papal 
decree could have force in d till it was promulgated by 
the local bishops, and that it was their right and duty, before 
promulgating it, to remonstrate with the Pope, if they saw any 
sufficient reason for doing so, though they might ultimately be 
compelled to submit. But even this lingering shadow of episco 
independence has become intolerable to the Jesuit CO 
who now rule the Court of Rome, and accordingly Papal decrees 
are alleged to be equally binding whether the love been pro- 
claimed by the bishop of the diocese or not. Nevertheless, the 
bishops, whose sole business appears to be to make themselves 
the faithful echo of the Vatican, are required to promulgate them, 
and it seems that at last one Hungarian bishop, after an interval 
of nearly three years, has been reduced to compliance. Hence 
arose the debate which took place the other day in the Hungarian 
House of Deputies, to which we purpose —_— attention. The 
issues involved are of much wider interest and significance than 
the particular question which gave rise to the discussion. 
The Minister of Worship was interrogated by a member of the 
Left as to the recent publication of the infallibilist dogma by a 
Bishop of Upper eaerr- He repiied that he had intimated his 
disapproval to the Bishop, and informed him that, in case of 
any consequences of his act, the law would be strictly put in 
force. But this answer did not satisfy the Left or the Protestant 
members, who insisted that the publication was itself an illegal 
act, and the Minister defanded himself by alleging the absence of 


any specific law under which the offending Bishop could be dealt 


with. Deak, who came forward to support him, endorsed this 


view, and the Opposition could only refer vaguely to old laws 
against disloyalty and felony, which they presumed to be appli- 


cable to the case. On this Deak took occasion to sketch out hi 
own ideas of ecclesiastical reform, which may be summed up in 
Cavour’s famous and, as many contend, fanciful and unpraetical 
formula, “‘a free Church in a free State.” He advocated the 
enactment of laws to guarantee the free exercise and civil ay 
of all religions, obligatory civil iage, the autonomy of Catholics, 
and the readjustment of the jus itt in accordance with the 
modern system of free speech and a free press; he finally suggested 
the appointment of a Commission to regulate the relations of 
Church and State. And he would have them regulated rather 
on Cavour’s principle than on Bismarck’s. Like Cavour, he re- 
ferred complacently to the precedent of America, and urged that 
liberty and Catholicism might be reconciled on the basis of a 
complete separation of Church and State, each being absolute and 
independent in its own sphere. The practical difficulty of effect- 
ing this entire separation between two powers whose claims and 
line of action so constantly cross one another does not seem to 
have occurred to him, and the majority of the assembly evidently 
shared his view of the subject. Discontented with the religious 
licy of the Cabinet, and distrustful of its independence 

m clerical influence, the Left Centre declared that they 
would only consent to the appointment of the Commission desired 
by the Minister of Worship—in which they suspected a mere 
pretext for delay—on condition of its being directed to conduct 
its proceedings on the principles enunciated by Deak ; and all the 
Liberal members of the Right, with Deak at their head, voted in 
the same sense, against the Catholic And the vote seems 
to have been taken as equivalent to one of want of confidence in 
the Ministry. 

It may at once be admitted that in countries like Austria and 
Hungary, where the Catholic Church retains far more of its me- 
dizeval status and wealth than anywhere else in Europe, a scheme of 
disestablishment, especially if accompanied by partial or entire dis- 
endowment, would involve very important c , and it is not 
wonderful that the Catholic party should strenuously oppose it. But 
it by no means follows that the adoption of the programme somewhat 
crudely extemporized by Cavour, so far as it is capable of eres. | 
carried out, will have the effect anticipated by what may be terme 
the Italian school of Liberals. far as the experiment has 
actually been tried in Italy—and it has been worked no doubt by 
far feebler hands than his—the results as yet can hardly be con- 
sidered encouraging. The utmost that can be said from the 
Liberal point of view is that the snake has been scotched but not 
killed. Nor does the experience of other countries really support 
a more favourable conclusion. In Belgium and Switzerland, 
Catholicism, though enjoying no political privileges, has shown 
itself a formidable political power, and in Belgium it is always 
aspiring to a virtual civil supremacy. As to North America, the 
chosen paradise of Free Churches, it must be remembered that there 
Catholicism is, as it is not in Europe, but one of a multitude of 
contending sects, and that it is as yet too numerically weak to make 
itself a dominant power in the country. Yet even there, in 
particular States or cities, as in New York, the Catholic vote exerts 
a tyrannical force. Moreover, it must always be borne in mind that 
arguments derived from a social condition of things to which, from 
the nature of the case, the Old World presents no parallel, are veryapt 
to be misleading. The principle of a free Church in a free State, 
like the principle of universal suffrage, has a very liberal sound, 
but neither the one nor the other affords any sure — against 
a crushing despotism. No suspicions of the kind, however, seem 
to trouble the complacent optimism of Deak and the Hungarian Libe- 
rals. Their notion is to pass a series.of laws in vindication of religious 
liberty, such as Cavour originated twenty years ago in Piedmont, to 
introduce universal civil marriage, exclude spiritual peers from the 
Upper House, separate educational and ecclesiastical endowments, 
enact a law of mortmain, and then trust that the lion and the lamb 
will henceforth lie down peacefully side by side—the Church havi 
hitherto played the lion’s part—and that common sense ‘a 
the bond of common interest will guide and unite them both. 
What is forgotten in such speculations is that, where Church 
and State are not absolutely identified—whether on the theocratic 
or the Erastian model—their interests can never be altogether 
the same nor can their powers be co-ordinate. An Established 
Church is a sort of compromise between the two principles, where 
the State gives certain privileges in exchange for the authority it 
claims, But it is, at least in its ordinary forms at this day, a 
compromise, and therefore it fails to satisfy the ideal of either of 
the great schools of Continental Liberalism. Bismarck has under- 
taken to solve the problem in one way in Prussia, by subjecting the 
Established Church to the su of the State. Deak pro- 
peo solve it in another way in ungery, by casting off the 

tablishment altogether, and the Neue Free Presse of Vienna 
rejoices that the Government has accepted his scheme, in the hope 
that it may be extended to Austria. It remains, however, to be seen 
whether either experiment will answer its intended end. There is 
a sort of doctrinaire completeness about foreign systems of 
Liberalism which looks faultless on paper, but is apt to break 
down under the rude impact of stubborn and unideal fact. 
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THE GREAT AMERICAN LECTURER. 


PERSON who describes himself as “the great American 
fA. lecturer,” deserves a visit, if only that we may get an idea of 
a sort of entertainment which is much more popular in the United 
States than among ourselves. Mr. Hardy Gi is certainly great 
in some of the qualities of a lecturer, and it is difficult not to 
admire the faculty of feeling or assuming enthusiasm at the com- 
pletion of the Pacific Railway, and the consequent opening-up, as 
the phrase is, of direct trade with China. Two Companies were 
working one from the east and the other from the west towards 
a certain point in the line. Mr. Gillard’s excitement slightly 
interferes with his elocution, but, if we rightly understand 
him, each Company was to have a concession of the land on 
either side of the line which it made. And, therefore, if the 
Western or Californian Company could carry its line east of 
the middle point, it would gain so much land, and if the 
Eastern or New York Company could its line west of the 
middle point, it would gain so much land. We do not lnow 
whether the land was worth the struggle, and we regard that con- 
sideration as irrelevant. The two Companies ran a most exciting 
race, which is described by Mr. Gillard with all the vehemence of 
gesticulation proper to the subject. It differed from most other 
races in this respect, that the competitors started from opposite 
quarters and ran towards the same point. The result was, we 
Ties, a dead heat, but Mr. Gillard’s energy at this point of his 
narrative slightly impaired his clearness. He stated that both 
Companies en three relays of men, one of which worked 
by torchlight. The sleepers were laid, the rails placed upon them, 
and the pins driven ; and these three operations were performed by 
each Company at the rate of six miles per day. This is a plain 
prosaic description of this great contest, but there ought to arise 
and reveal himself a poet equal to the magnificent opportunity. 
We had once a poet among ourselves whosang of the undertaking 
of the Balaklava railway and the beneficent power of the contractor 
who completed it :— 

The soldiers’ friend and sailors’ too, 
He saved their weary feet, oh! 
On railroad car, they blessed from far 
Sir Samuel Morton Peto. 
In such style ought the completion of the Pacific Railway to be 
celebrated. But in the absence of a poet we must content our- 
selves with Mr. Gillard screaming until he becomes almost in- 
audible, and making terrible cuts and slashes with a long wand, 
as if he were performing sword exercise against a giant. The 
Californian Company sent a golden nail, which was driven with 
t solemnity into the last sleeper on their side by a high 
ctionary appointed for that purpose—clavum figendt causé would 
be the correct classical expression. We do not know whether 
another high functionary was appointed to watch the nail after it was 
driven, but that precaution would not seem to be altogether super- 
fluous in a country liable to be roamed over by predatory Indians. 
An iron nail would keep the rail quite as well in place, and a gold 
nail would go a long way in drink. However, the nail was driven, 
and the triumphant seit was telegraphed to San Francisco, where 
Mr. Gillard happened to be, ready to arouse himself to an enthu- 
siasm suitable to the contemplation of the tremendous fact that 
tea could now be drunk in New York thirty days after it was 
growing on the plant. The same result has long since been attained 
in England, but it scarcely excites enthusiasm in the consumer. 
The interest of Mr. Gillard’s lecture culminates when he— 
to use a phrase of his country—becomes explanatory of the 
sleeping arrangements for ladies and gentlemen in the cars of the 
Pacific Railway. An inexorable, but to our mind unpleasant, 
necessity has decreed that a lady and a gentleman should sleep, 
not exactly in the same bed, but in the closest juxtaposition that 
could well be arranged short of it. Even if the sexes were not 
intermixed to an extent that to our old-world prejudices would be 
disturbing, we should say that the arrangements must be more 
snug than comfortable. “ As snug as a bug in a rug” would be a 
very fair description of the condition of an occupant of one of 
these berths when the car happens to be full. e snuggery is 
enhanced by the consideration that a couple of dozen people of 
either sex are lying as close as herrings in a barrel on what was a 
dining-table, and has, by some wonderful hocus-pocus, been 
me ae into a nest of berths. As you sit at breakfast or dinner 
in what is by daytime a saloon, your attention is called to the stu- 
— fact that your bed-clothes and the bed-clothes of several 
iesand eek fellow-travellersare at that moment packed 
away above your head. The cleverness of this contrivance is perhaps 
more obvious than its sanitary value. Such an arrangement would 
be inconvenient in England, and this railway traverses a coun 
as to which there is a legend that a native, Levins had after deat 
some experience of a place which is commonly reputed warm, came 
back to fetch his blanket. The custom is that the gentlemen go 
forward to the smoking-car between nine and ten in the evening, 
while the ladies put themselves and their children to bed among 
what were the dining-room tables and sofas. We had quite for- 

n the children, who must add much, as they always do, to the 

uty and harmony of the scene. Then the gentlemen return, 
and having prepared themselves for bed, they draw aside a curtain, 
behind which are sleeping, on the ground tier of berths, several 
ladies, and placing one foot on this ground tier, the gentlemen vault 
nimbly (or otherwise) up to the tier above. According to pro- 
gramme they go to sleep; but supposing they don’t? The subject 
of ventilation was not mentioned by the lecturer, and a b 
waiter, who is in the dining-room by day, was left unaccounted 


for ; but he perhaps sleeps in the funnel of the steam-engine, which 
by oo with one of these berths must be, one would think, 
a cool place. 

It alien us as wonderful, not only that the lecturer should tell us 
this, but that he should not tell us something else. The route is 
dreary and the description of it more dreary. Even an American 
railway with its adjuncts cannot destroy the beauty of the Rocky 
Mountains, but perhaps the most melancholy of all spectacles is a 
rudimentary town upon the prairie, It is depressing to reflect that 
the monotony of nature is being displaced by the monotony of 
civilization. Mr. Gillard expresses the ordinary American view of 
his country and its destiny, when he treats bigness as synonymous 
with grandeur. Chicago was a wonderful place, and it will be a 
more wonderful place still when itis rebuilt. Forty yearsago there 
were only seven people dwelling there, and now, in the eloquent 
language of Mr. Ciillard, it surpasses Birmingham, and it rivals 
Liverpool, Manchester, and Glasgow. You ought to hear Mr. 
Gillard, and to see him perform sword-exercise with his wand in 
order to get this fact properly into your mind. He might have men- 
tioned that ata particular time of the year there is probably more bacon 
at Chicago than at any other place in the world. But if Mr. Gillard 
forgot bacon, he aroused all the power of his oratory to do justice 
to the more sublime subject of oil. Millionaires, and we might add 
very disagreeable ones, have been made in a few years from oil. 
Since the world began there has been no simpler method of getting 
rich than “ striking ile,” if only you can strike it. Perhaps a more 
hideous picture was never painted than this of “oil wells in 
Canada” which forms part of Mr. Gillard’s panorama. The oil is 
pumped from the well into a tank, and drawn thence into vessels 
which run upon wheels and form part of a railway train which 
carries the oil to a refinery at Detroit or New York. Fortunes 
are made out of these Canadian oil-wells, but the richer springs 
which gush up into millions are found in Pennsylvania. Then there 
is another great trade in lumber which excites the lecturer's ad- 
miration. The forests which darken the horizon on the North 
as the train crosses Iowa and Nebraska supply timber which 
floats down the tributaries of the Mississippi, and down the 
mighty river itself, and so reaches New Orleans. Although 
rail-splitting may have helped to make a statesman, yet the 
contemplation of xail-splitting is hardly likely to make a poet or 
an orator. The railway crosses some of the tributaries of the 
Mississippi, and, when the timber is once placed upon the line, it.can 
be carried to these prairie towns, which have been built or sketched 
at the distance of several hundred miles from growing wood. The 
lecturer describes, with copious details, the Mormon settlements, 
which he judges—and perhaps rightly—will be interesting to his 
hearers. He started from New York, which is a wonderfully big 
place, and he arrives at San Francisco, which is also, considering 
the circumstances, a wonderfully big place. He shows us the Golden 
Gate, and the hotel where the rich citizens of San Francisco 
walk upon the sea-sand and look at the big seals, while the big 
seals stand on end and admire the results of modern civilization. 

Such a lecture is interesting not only for its style, but also, as 
we ought fairly to own, for its subject. The views of the route 
are painted from sketches or photographs, and they represent faith- 
fully a process which, whether beautiful or useful, or what else, 
is actual and irresistible. This ugly locomotive with its train of 
cars is to our age what the chivalry of Spain and the naval skill 
and enterprise of England were to ages which preceded. The 
functionary who drove the golden nail into the last sleeper of the 
Pacific Railway was the conqueror of a continent and an ocean ; 
and Mr. Gillard is his panegyrist. To the romantic daring of 
Magellan and Drake has succeeded the commercial spirit of 
Mr. Cook, who invites us to travel with him round the world 
in ninety days. All who love to travel with Mr. Cook will 
like to hear Mr. Gillard lecture. He tells them nothing of the 
past,and perhaps, as it was not exclusively American, he thinks 
that it would not be interesting. Mr. Gillard regards the Pacific 
much as Mr. Spurgeon regarded Rome when he made his memo- 
rable visit to it. The Pacific is capable of being traversed by a 
steamer in eighteen days, and the highway of commerce between 
China and Europe is likely to pass by New York and San Fran- 
cisco. Thus streams of wealth will ever flow to the eastward and 
westward through the Golden Gate. The prairie accomplishes its 
destiny by presenting a level surface upon which a railway may be 
laid at the rate of six miles a day. Towns uniformly hideous will 
be built upon the line, and in every town there will be published 
at least one newspaper. This is the course of civilization which 
Mr. Gillard’s panorama faithfully represents. It would be almost 
worth while to fetch back the Shah of Persia to show him this 
impressive spectacle of life and human progress in the “new and 
happy land. 


THE LORDS’ REPORT ON HORSES. 


f iy Report of the Committee of the House of Lords on 
Horses was likely to be chiefly valuable for the information 
which it would collect, and for this we must wait for the appendix 
which is not yet published. The recommendations of the Com- 
mittee may be summed up in this—that they are in favour of 
letting things alone. If horses are dear, everything else is also 
dear; and if the farmers have neglected horse-breeding in recent 
years, they have probably given increased attention to breeding 
sheep and oxen. “It seems admitted that the mounted portions ot 
the army were never better horsed than at present, and that any 
future difficulty in mounting them would be a question of price. 

This question of price is very serious, and it cannot be 
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evaded. The Government must either breed horses them- 
selves or buy in the mar and experience teaches that 
the latter is the preferable course. It at least enables 
us to know what we spend, which might not be possible by 
the former course. The difficulty of all previous discussions of 
this — has been the want of accurate statistics, and these will 
be supplied in the appendix to the Report. “The Committee 
have considered with great care the pri question before them— 
namely, the alleged scarcity of horses in this country—and they are 
of opinion that the scarcity complained of by — witnesses is 
not caused so much by a deficiency of number as by the supply 
not having pace with the increased demand.” We should 
have expected this conclusion, but we shall nevertheless be glad to 
see the evidence from which it is derived. There does not 
appear to be a scarcity of every class of horse. “ There 
is scarcity of thoroughbred horses.” This _ state- 
ment is undeniable, and the Committee avoid the vexed 
question of the Jan of our thoroughbred stock as not 
within the scope of their inquiry. Hunters of high character 
have increased in price, but for those who can afford to pay the 
article can generally be found. This statement agrees with 
observation. In some districts horse-breeding has de- 
clined, but in Devon and Cornwall, where formerly few horses 
were bred, improvement has taken place. the other 
hand, some cade, such as the Cleveland bay, and the old- 
fashioned roadster, appear to have become extremely rare. It is 
remarkable that the greatest scarcity exists among agricultural 
horses, on which point, the Committee say, “the evidence is practi- 
ly unanimous.” One of the causes of this scarcity is the exporta- 
tion of mares to foreign countries, for which there is manifestly no 
direct remedy. We must await such a rise in price as will make 
it worth while to keep the mares at home. Another cause is the 
increased profit on sheep and cattle. This profit is both more 
certain and more rapid than the profit on horses. The great aim 
of the breeder of sheep and cattle has been to bring them 
early to maturity, and wonderful success has been attained. But 
an animal which is bred for work cannot be thus forced. The 
nearest approach to a system of early profit has been made by 
two-year-old racing. But many eminent authorities believe that 
this system has injured our thoroughbred stock, and it is inappli- 
to any of The of sheep 
cattle breeding wo to be so superior that a considerable 
rise in the price of Sastereey be sendied te overcome it. And if 
in future years we get more horses but fewer sheep and oxen, there 
must be a further rise in the already exalted prices of animal food. 
It is difficult to discuss this question of the scarcity of horses 
without remembering the ~ which the Park presented during 
the Shah’s visit. It would be interesting to compare the number 
of carriage and saddle horses kept in London now and thirty years 
ago. As regards carriage-horses, it may probably be said, as the 
port says of hunters, that those who can afford to pay for 
them can get them. The teams of the Four-in-Hand and 
Coaching Clubs, and of the coaches which run out of London 
in the summer, form a considerable item in the superior class 
of horses, This fashion is almost certain to extend, and as 
national wealth increases there will be more carriages in the 
Park. Thus there must be adequate inducement to breed these 
classes of horses, and the only apparent limit to breeding is 
the want of suitable soil and climate. An interesting part of the 
appendix will be that which refers to Ireland. A decrease 
in the number of horses existing in Ireland is shown by trust- 
worthy figures. It is clear that every available animal has been 
bought up and carried away. But why have not more animals 
been P We should have thought that all ies and sects 
could agree in encouraging the breed of horses. The education of 
the horse can hardly be made a religious question. Even those econo- 
mists who have thought that there could be too many Irishmen 
would scarcely — that there could be too many Irish horses. 
In large tracts of country the soil is eminently suitable, and a 
district which produces horses is comparatively barren of those 
“improvements” which have been the frequent cause of strife. If 
the Irish could breed more horses and think less about Home Rule, 
it would be better both for themselves and for us. But perhaps 
the co has produced nearly up to the limit of its power. 
There has been “a very extensive exportation to foreign countries.” 
Recent returns show a certain increase in the number of horses 
now bred in Ireland, and it may be believed that the induce- 
ment is sufficient to develop the 3 wane power of the country 
to the utmost. Indeed, we should almost be tempted to think that 
Irishmencould breed horses without requiring a grant of public money 
to assist bap Both in Ireland and Ro wate exceeds 
supply. e foreigner is ruining our ers by offering prices 
w they cannot resist, and perhaps other of 
would like to have their ruin effected in the same way. There have 
been both from Ireland and England exceptional exportations 
during the Franco-German war, and it is probable that in the 
next few years the wees Karn acknowledged will stimulate supply. 
Companies perhaps be formed for breeding various classes of 
horses, a8 Mies tegen already done to some extent for thoroughbred 
stock. But the area of available land is limited, and it may well 
be that for horses, as well as for sheep and oxen, we must hence- 
forward depend for a portion of our supply upon our neighbours. 
It will be obvious what has been said that the Committee 
have almost nothing to suggest by way of remedy for a state of 
things which is not altogether unsatisfactory. e arr algae 
foreigner might have carried off Blair Athol himself if he 
been the hi bidder at a recent sale, Admit all that has 


been lately as to the defects in our thoroughbred stock, 
it is evident that, if these defects could be cured, the demand 
for our horses for exportation would be thereby increased. Tho 
proposal that Government should keep stallions of its own in 
various parts of the country was certain to be disapproved by the 
Committee, and whatever may be the case in other countries, it 
ap unsuitable to England. We must trust in this matter 
either to Government or to private enterprise, but cannot combine 
the two. As regards any cheak on the unsoundness of travelling 
stallions, the Committee think that it is greatly to be desired, but 
they doubt whether compulsory examination would be endured. 
They would not suggest prohibition, but merely a tax _ un- 
soundness. Another and gentler method of attaining the same 
result would be to offer prizes to sound stallions which have 
covered a number of mares at a low price in particular districts. 
It is manifest, however, that this is merely a proposal to assist the 
farmer in breeding horses by paying one of the n 
expenses. It would be difficult to justify such a proposal in the 
House of Commons, unless the er gives in some way & 
ae pro quo; and with this object it has been suggested that the 
orses thus bred should be under liability to be taken for 
military service at a- fixed rate. As this suggestion is 
favoured by certain military authorities, it has doubtless been 
brought under consideration of the Committee. It appears 
probable that the offering of prizes to stallions will remain with 
the Agricultural Societies, to whose attention we earnestly 
recommend it. The next, and perhaps we may say the only, 
practical suggestion of the Committee is that any tax which 
operates to discourage a farmer in keeping horses should be either 
abolished or modified. The Committee express disapproval of the 
system of warranty, but they reasonably add that ites have 
is matter pretty much in their own hands. 

We attached value to this Committee principally as a means of 
collecting accurate information. There is much to be said against 
nearly all proposals which have been put forward for interference 
by Government in horse-breeding, and it might have been expected 
that this Committee would incline, as it has done, to the negative 
side. Useful action may be taken by Agricultural Societies my 
noblemen and gentlemen who are able to make a so 
and useful class of stallion accessible to their neighbours. 
It must always be remembered that a good and numerous supply 

erence co romote this suppl pecuni means 
interference doubtless be but p best to 
leave Government in the position of a large customer for 
horse-breeders. It is certainly wonderful to find this Committee 
testifying at once to the increase in number and value of 
of horses or agricult urposes. It seems surprising that, 
instead of the considerable nih at which the a4 prosperity of 
the country and the consequent demand would lead us to expect, 
there should be this reduction in numbers in the two years following 
1870. Ifthe business of the country could be done as well with a less 
number of horses than were used formerly, it would be idle to com- 
plain ofthe reduction. But itis difficult to believe that this can be 
so. Ifin one department of business horse labour can be saved, some 
other department is established which requires it. This is notably 
the case with railways, which have displaced horses in carryi 

oods over long distances, but employ horses in collecting an 

distributing these goods. It would be interesting to know whether 
there are any causes at work which tend to reduce the number of 
horses employed in agriculture. The machines which one now sees 
in every farm are designed to save the labour rather of men than of 
horses. It cannot be that farming business has fallen off, because 
that. business is, and is es | to continue, co-extensive with the 
productive land of England. The decrease in the two years 
is small; but the wonder is that there was not an increase. 
The decrease appears in the total number of brood mares, 
unbroken horses, and horses actually used for agricultural purposes ; 
and it may be that this decrease is chiefly to be ascribed to the 
insatiable foreigner, who, regardless of expense, has been buying up 
and ing away our brood mares. It is to be hoped that the 
statistics of their exportation have been and will continue to be ac- 
curately collected. It is difficult to believe that this exportation can 
bean unhealthy feature of English horse- ing. mn we read 
that, by the providential interposition of a millionaire, some cele- 
brated stallion has been preserved to his country, we are inclined 
to wish that that country may never be exposed: to any worse 
than this from which an expenditure of some few thousands 


of pounds has rescued her, 


REVIEWS. 


LORD CLIFFORD OF CHUDLEIGH.* 


HE Lord Treasurer Clifford’s Ministerial pre-eminence was of 
very short duration. His rise in Parliament to the great post 

of Lord Treasurer had been amazingly rapid. He was appointed 
Lord Treasurer on April 20, 1672; he ceased to hold the 


* Collections Illustrating the History ¢ the Catholic Religion in the 
Counties of Cornwall, Devon, &c. By the Very Rev. George Oliver, D.D., 
Canon of the Diocese of Plymouth. The Cliffords. Lomdon. 1857. 
Lives of the Prime Ministers co, JSrom the Restoration to the 
Present Time. By J. Houston Browne. Thomas Lord Clifford and the 
Cabal London, 1858. 
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office on June 19, 1673. The loss of power and the disappoint- 

ment of ambition preyed on his spirits, and in four months after 

the loss of his greatness he died, and died, there is much reason 

for believing, Wy his own hand. He was only in his forty-fifth 
r when he died. 

Clifford’s name is fixed in the general mind as that of a chief 
and daring member of the so-called Cabal Ministry. But his has 
been a neglected bi aphy. It is not included in the Biographia 
Britannica, or in Che mers’s Biographical Dictionary. Bishop 
Burnet and Samuel Pepys both erroneously describe him as a 
clergyman’s son, Such errors could not now be committed by 
writers of the position of Burnet and Pepys about a contem- 
porary prominent politician. Clifford’s father had been colonel of 
a regiment for Charles I., and he died in 1639 from illness which 
overtook him in military service. His eldest son Thomas, the 
future Lord Treasurer, was then nine years old. He a to 
have inherited but a small country gentleman’s estate, Ugbrooke, 
near Chudleigh, in Devonshire, which he enlarged by wealth 

uired through office, and which is still the family seat. He 
had an ancient and brilliant lin Clifford went through the 
usual career of college (Exeter College, Oxford), an Inn of Court 
~ Middle Temple), and foreign travel, and was elected member 

r Totnes in the Convention Parliament which restored Charles 
IL, and again in the Parliament of 1661. Clarendon is said by 
Burnet to have slighted him on information that he had, while 
abroad, embraced the Roman Catholic religion. He attached 


‘himself in the House of Commons to Bennet, soon afterwards 


Secretary of State and Lord mae. 5 who was not sympathetic 
with Clarendon, and, showing much Parliamentary ability, he rose 
rapidly through Arlington’s friendship. He was knighted. His 
first appointment was to be one of Commissioners for the 
care of the sick and wounded, appointed at the beginning of the 
Dutch war of 1665. In this war he served as a volunteer, and 
was also employed as a Civil Commissioner in the naval campaigns 
of 1665 1666, and he earned a character for valour and 
qualities of business. 

In the autumn of 1665, after the ill-starred engagement with 
the Dutch merchant fleet in the pert of Bergen, at which Clifford 
‘was present, he was appointed Minister to the Kings of Sweden 
and mark, There is in the Record Office a letter of Sir 
William Coventry, a very able and active member of the Ministry, 
addressed to Arlington, when resigning this appointment, saying 
that he thinks Clifford the fittest person, but that he shall regret 
the absence of so considerable a man from Parliament, where 
indeed he doubts if he can be , for that he considers him 
the most useful member of the House (Mrs. Green’s Calendar of 
Domestic State Papers, ——— 2, 1665). In November 1666 
he was appointed Comptroller of the Household. Pepys describes 
him a little before as “ much set by at Court for his activity in 
going to sea, and stoutness everywhere, and a and down” ; 

e same gentleman, having heard Clifford speak, already pro- 
nounced that he “do speak very well and neatly.” Evelyn, a par- 
ticularfriend, mentioning his appointment to the Com trollership of 
the Household, which carried an appointment to the Privy Council, 
says that Clifford was “a bold young gentleman, of a small fortune 
in Devon, but advanced by Lord Arlington to the great astonish- 
ment of all the Court.” In May 1667, after the death of the 
Earl of Southampton, Lord Treasurer, this office was put into 
Commission, and Clifford was appointed one of the Commissioners 
of the Treasury. With this post he retained the Comptrollership 
of the Household, and in 1668, the superior office of Treasurer of 
the Household becoming vacant by the death of Lord Fitzhardinge, 
he was promoted to it, again by Arlington’s interest. His small 
fortune made him eager for advancement, and he was also im- 
moderately ambitious. A member of Parliament told Pepys, June 
24, 1667, that “there is not so great confidence between any two 
men of power in the nation at this day, that he knows of, as 
between my Lord Arlington and Sir Thomas Clifford; and that 
it arises by accident only, there being no relation nor acquaintance 
between them, but only Sir Thomas Clifford’s coming to him and 
applying himself to him for favours when he came up first to 
town to be a Parliament man.” But there came soon a time when 
his patron Arlington resented his ingratitude, and then Arlington 
showed Evelyn the letters which he had received from Clifford 
begging for the Treasurership of the Household “as the very 
height of his ambition,” and the letters were written, says Evelyn 
“ with such submissions and professions of his patronage as I had 
never seen any man 

e Treasury; the r a place of business, the former givin 
him great access to the King. There was a suunschie anal 
private meeting convened by Charles on the 25th of January, 
oy | in the house of the Duke of York; besides the King and 
the Duke there were present Arlington, Clifford, and Lord Arundel 
of Wardour, a known Roman Catholic. The object of this meet- 
ing was to concert measures for an alliance with France on th 
basis of the re-establishment of the Roman Catholic religion in 
England. Burnet has positively stated that Clifford had been 
reconciled to the Church of Rome while he was travelling abroad, 
before he became a member of Parliament. The Rev. Dr. Oliver, 
of our own day, friend of the 

use, ving apparently no special private information, says 
that he was not converted before 1672, jaw that as ng = 


17, 1671, he caused a domestic 1 at Ugbrooke to be conse- 
crated by the Protestant Bishop of Exeter. The truth probably 
‘is, that became at heart s Homan Catholic while abroad, and 


kept his secret, and maintained —s to the Church of Eng- 
land from prudence. It was probably the same with Arlington. 
It was undoubtedly the same with Charles II, Even to the last, 
to the very eve of his retirement from the Lord Treasurership, 
because he would not take the Protestant tests, watchful observers 
and even intimate friends doubted if he was a Roman Catholie. 
His most intimate friend, Evelyn, writes of him during the two 
revious years only as “warping to Rome,” and wavering, and 
soubts if he had “any prejudice to the Protestant religion” 
eee Diary, May 17, 1671, March 12, 1672, June 19, 1673). 
clerk in the Secretary of State’s office, supplying news to Sir 
Joseph Williamson abroad, wrote as late as June 6, 1673, only 
three weeks before Clifford refused the tests and retired, “ His 
Lordship continues his daily prayers in his chapel after the form 
of the Church of England.” But there were those who held 
another opinion, and on May 23 the same correspondent had 
written to Williamson:—“ They mark now in the town that my 
Lord Clifford has always observed Popish holidays, and would 
never do business on any of them, and that his chapel was only for 
fashion and for his servants, his Lordship or Lady never frequent- 
= it” (Letters of H. Ball to Sir Joseph Williamson, in Record 
ce). 

Clifford was the most eager, bold, and thorough of all the 
advisers of Charles II. in prosecution of the unhappy scheme 
of French alliance, Dutch war, and Popery in England. His 
nature was ardent and impetuous. He became all-important to 
the Duke of York and the King. On the conclusion of the 
Triple Alliance with Holland, negotiated by Sir William Temple, 
ole Arlington’s directions, in January 1668, Clifford had been 
heard to say in the House of Commons, “ This is all very well, but 
we shall soon have a Dutch war nevertheless.” This Dutch war he 
worked for perseveringly, tillon March 17, 1672, it was pro- 
claimed ; and the proclamation was preceded by an attack without 
notice on a convoyed rich Dutch merchant fleet in the Channel— 
an unhappy project of Clifford’s, which failed. The war was 
called Clitord’s War. In preparation for it, being the most active 
and leading Commissioner of the Treasury, and having com- 
pletely the ear of the King, he had counselled and executed the 
tamous Stop of the Exchequer. The monies of the goldsmiths, 
or bankers, and their clients, deposited in the Exchequer on se- 
curity of the revenues, were laid hold of for the King’s use, pay- 
ment of the principal refused, and the King’s creditors put off 
with a promise of six per cent. interest. This was Clifford's 
measure, not, as has been often said, Shaftesbury’s. Shaftesbury 
strongly opposed it in the Cabinet. By the Stop of the Exchequer, 
January 2, 1672, Clifford obtained thirteen hundred thousand 

unds. He ho to repay this sum by the capture of the 
Dutch Smyrna fleet in the Channel, reported to have a freight 
worth a million and a half sterling. The attack miscarried; he 
lost the plunder; and England was irretrievably involved in the 
long projected war. The proofs that Clifford was the Minister 
primarily and chiefly responsible for the Stop of the Exchequer 
and the attack, without previous declaration of war, on the 
Dutch Smyrna fleet are abundant and irresistible. Sir William 
Temple says :— 

The counsel of stopping the Exchequer was carried so secret, that I do not 
hear of any man at Court that had warning enough to call in his money out 
of the bankers’ hands till Sir Thomas Clifford proposed the thing in Council, 
without other circumstances than saying that it was necessary; the King 
must have money for the war with Holland; that he knew no other way 
but this ; and desired that none would speak against it without proposing 
some better and easier way. Upon this nothing more was said, and the 
thing passed.—Temple’s Memoirs, Works, II. 184. 

“Lord Clifford's violence,” Temple also says, “in beginning 
the war, gave it an ill air in general.” The testimony of Evelyn, 
Clifford’s attached and intimate friend, is even more important :— 

The Treasurer of the Household, Sir Thomas Clifford, hinted to me as a 
confident, that his Ministry would shut up the Exchequer (and accordingly 
His Majesty made use of infinite treasure there, to prepare for an intended 
rupture); but, my he, it will soon be open again, and everybody 
satisfied ; for this bold man, who had been the sole adviser of the King to 
invade that sacred stock (though some pretend it was Lord Ashley’s counsel, 
then Chancellor of the Exchequer), was so over-confident of the success of 
the unworthy design against the Smyrna merchants, as to put His Majesty 
on an action which not only lost the hearts of hia subjects, and ruined many- 
widows and orphans, whose stocks were lent him, but the reputation of his 
Exchequer for ever, it being before in such credit, that he might have com- 
manded half the wealth of the nation.—Diary, March 12, 1672. 

The action of the Cabinet, or, as it was then commonly called, 
Cabal, and the relations of Ministers to the King and to each 
other, were in those days very diiferent from what they are now. 
Each Minister gp held his office in immediate dependence 
on the King. There was no common solidarity, as there is now, 
of those Ministers whom the King was in the habit of calling 
together for Cabinet advice. He called whom he chose, and, after 
hearing, acted as he chose. He did not give his whole confidence 
equally to all. In the great questions of French alliance, Dutch 
war, and Popery, his chief object of establishing Popery in 
England was known tothe Duke of York, Arlington, and Clifford, 
and sedulously concealed from Buckingham, Lauderdale, and 
Shaftesbury. Another cardinal measure preparatory to war with 
Holland, the Declaration of Indulgence to Protestant Nonconform- 
ists and Roman Catholics, was eagerly — by Clifford for 
furthering the design of establishing the Roman Catholic religion, 
and by Shaftesbury, who knew nothing of that design, on wise 
principles of religious toleration. 

Soen after the declaration of war Clifford was made a peer, 
Lord Clifford of Chudleigh, and Lord Arlington was made an earl, 
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These favours were grateful acknowledgments of co-operation in 
the great design of establishing Popery. The Eari of 
was also made a duke, and Lord Ashley made Earl of Shaftesbury. 
By these favours the —_ endeavoured to stimulate the support 
of these two important Ministers, whom he was duping as to his 
Roman Catholic design. 

On April 20, 1672, the Commission for the Treasury, which 
had existed since the death of the Earl of Southampton, in 1667, 
and of which both Clifford and Shaftesbury were members, was 
superseded, and Lord Clifford was made Lord Treasurer. This high 
office was previously offered to Shaftesbury, who refused it. Seven 
months after—November A 1672—Shaftesbury was made Lord 
Chancellor. The making Clifford Lord Treasurer was a heavy blow 

to Arlington, who had been Secretary of State for ten years, who 
had been Clifford’s first and constant patron, and who believed 
that Clifford was now using his influence with the King to procure 
for him this great appointment. Arlington told Evelyn, the 
friend of both, that Clifford had pretended to make interest for 
him, and had cut the grass under his feet, assuring the King 
that Arlington did not desire the office. ‘ This,” says Evelyn, 
“was the only t ingratitude Lord Clifford showed, keeping my 
Lord Arlington in ignorance, continually assuring him he was pur- 
suing his interest. . . . Forthe rest my Lord Clifford was a valiant, 
incorrupt gentleman ; ambitious, not covetous; generous, passion- 
ate, a most constant sincere friend.” But it may not have 
been quite as Arlington believed. It may have been that the 
King Tid not wish to appoint Arlington, and was determined 
to appoint Clifford, his great favourite. If it were so, Clifford 
could not tell Arlington this, and he could not make the 
King appoint Arlington. This is ha much the story told 
by the Duke of York, who pressed Clifford on the King, and 
whom the King told that Arlington desired the office, but “that 
he had too much kindness for him to let him have it, for he 
knew he was not fit for that office, and that, should he give 
it him, it would be his ruin, and expose him to the malice of 
f h led the calli 

ant of mon vey on the war compelled the callin 

together of Parliament in ebr 1673, after an interval ot 
‘two years without Parliament. e national mind was now 
roused and engrossed by fears of Popery, and to this subject the 
House of Commons, when it met, gave almost undivided atten- 
tion. Neither the Stop of the Exchequer nor the attack on the 
Dutch fleet, nor even the Dutch war, excited opposition. A la 
supply was readily granted for carrying on the war; but the 
Commons were determined that the growth of a should be 
suppressed, that the Declaration of Indulgence should be can- 
celled, and that rigid tests should exclude all Roman Catholics 
from public employments. The King was forced to annul the 
Declaration of oe ene after having said in the speech with 
which he opened Parliament, “I shall take it very ill to receive 
contradiction in what I have done, and I will deal plainly with you: 
I am resolved to stick to my declaration.” It was not annulled till 
after the King of France had made a strong representation to 
Charles of the necessity of not sticking to it. Then, the Declara- 
tion ag § been withdrawn, Parliament an Act for re- 
moving all holders of office who should not by a day named take 
the oaths of supremacy and allegiance, receive the sacrament 
according to the rites of the Church of England, and disavow 
the doctrine of Transubstantiation. Clifford, in the House of 
Lords, opposed this Bill with fary, Shaftesbury and Arlington saw 
the necessity of supporting it. Clifford’s fury accelerated the 
passing of the measure. Bishop Burnet has given a graphic 
account of Clifford’s violent speech, making however the extra- 
ordinary mistake of representing the are as made, not against 
the Test Bill, but in support of the Declaration of Indulgence which 
had been a fortnight before cancelled. Colbert, the French Ambas- 
sador, reported to the King of France his own and Arlington’s 
opinion that Clifford’s “mad zeal” had raised a storm which 
might bring shipwreck on the alliance. The Test Act passed ; 
on the 2gth of March Parliament was adjourned ; and on June 29, 
before the day fixed by the Act for compliance with the tests, 
which was the 1st of August, Clifford retired from the office of 
Lord Treasurer and his place in the Privy Council. 

The very interesting co: ndence with Sir Joseph William- 
son in 1673, preserved in the rd Office, gives a vivid picture 
of the excitement and uncertainty about the course which Clifford 
would take after the passing of the Test Act. There was much 
diversity of — as to whether or not he would conform to the 
tests. At last, on the Saturday preceding Whitsun Day, on 
May 17, an unfortunate accident ridiculously discovered him in 
close company with a well-known Roman Catholic priest on his 
way from Somerset House :— 

The whole town is now no longer in doubt of my Lord Treasurer’s being 
a Roman Catholic, since the passage that unluckily fell out on Saturday 
last, which day his Lordship having given out he set apart from all business 
to prepare for the Sacrament, the people expected he would take it in St. 
Martin’s Church ; but such was the misfortune that this afternoon, coming 
out of Somerset House in a private coach the back way, with only Father 
Patrick with him, the coach was unfortunately overthrown, and his Lord- 
ship and the Father exposed to the view of the street, one bringing his hat, 
another his periwig, with compliments that they were very sorry for the 
mischance, so that his Lordship took boat and came privately home by 
water. They say now of him that he has been but lately roe mm § and that 
by Father Patrick (Henry Ball to Williamson, May 23, 1673). 
The letter proceeds to say that had met only 
three days before to consider what should be done with Father 
Patrick, who had not quitted England according to orders, 


auderdale 


And the third in rank of the great officers of the Crown, the 


Lord Treasurer, is found close-packed in a hackney-coach with 
this contumacious Father! Still for a month longer there 
was doubt and wonderment. Clifford made no sign. At last, 
on the 15th of June, the Duke of York resigned his office of 
Lord High Admiral, and on the 19th Clifford followed his example. 
Sir Robert Southwell, one of the clerks of the Council, wrote to 
Williamson that until the eve of the day on which Clifford re- 
igned, throngs of people of all qualities crowded the Council 
Chamber from excited curiosity, but that the next day all was 
silent asin aconvent (June 20, 1673). 

Clifford quickly left town for Tunbridge Wells, where his friend 
Evelyn visited him. Evelyn described him as broken-hearted, and. 
seeking to divert his mind rather than doctor his body. He may 
have had hopes of a political change which would soon overbear 
the tests and restore him to Baked but, if so, they were vain. 
delusions. He moved from Tunbridge to his Devonshire home, 
and there he died on October 17, three days before the meeting of 
Parliament, which, there was great reason to believe, would call 
him severely to account. There were circumstantial stories of severe 
suffering and death from stone. But Evelyn believed that he 
committed suicide. Andrew Marvell in one of his satires says that 
he hanged himself. Evelyn’s story of the suicide is told with 
much circumstance. He heard it from Clifford’s servant, who 
lived afterwards with Sir Robert Clayton, a City alderman. 
Clifford sent this servant out of his room in the morning in an 
unusual manner ; he then locked himself in and strangled himself 
with his cravat on the bed-tester ; the servant, looking through 
the keyhole, saw him hanging, broke in before he was quite dead, 
took him down vomiting blood, and heard him say, as he died, 
“ Well, let men say what they will, there is a God, a just God 
above.” “This,” says — “if true, is dismal. y he 
was the chief occasion of the Dutch war, and of all that blood 
which was lost at Bergen in attacking the Smyrna fleet, and that 
whole quarrel.” From others, who were likely to be well in- 
formed, Evelyn also heard that Clifford bad “made himself away 
after an extraordinary melancholy.” He mentioned the subject to 
one of Lord Clifford’s trustees, a Mr. Prideaux, who was unwilling 
to talk about it. Clifford had had a timent or intention 
of death when he parted from Evelyn in London. “ He wrung 
me by the hand, and looking earnestly on me, bid me ‘ God-b’ye,’ 
adding, ‘ Mr. Evelyn, I shall never see thee more.’ ‘No!’ sai t 
‘my lord, what is the meaning of this? I hope I shall see you 
often, and as great a person again.’ ‘No, Mr. Evelyn, do not 
expect it, I will never see this place, this city, or this Court 
ad ” Clifford was an astrologer, and he had told both Lord 
Shaftesbury and Sir Edward Walker, Garter King-at-Arms, that 
his horoscope predicted for him one of the highest offices of the 
State, a very short tenure of it, and a bloody death. 

By general testimony Clifford was an upright and honourable 
man. His fault was ambition—a virtue when regulated and sub- 
dued, but in excess criminal. His ambition was political power ; 
wealth he probably cared for only as a means of power. His 
nature was vehement and his vision limited. No literature or 
genius adorned or relieved his misguided statesmanship. He was 
conscientiously the eager and impassioned tool of the reckless, 
unscrupulous Charles and his fanatical, arbitrary brother James. 
His devotion to the Duke of York’s religion and his desperate 
ambition worked his ruin. He is one of many illustrations— 
and there are few so striking—of the vanity of human wishes 
among the weak and short-sighted men whose happiness is at 
the mercy of outward accident and not based on a solid rock of 
self-dependence :— 

Unnumbered suppliants crowd Preferment’s gate, 
Athirst for wealth and burning to be great ; 
Delusive Fortune hears the incessant call, 

They mount, they shine, evaporate, and fall. 


RALSTON ON RUSSIAN FOLKLORE.* 

OSE of our readers who saw this heading little more thay 

a year ago will not be sorry to meet it again, and to learn 
that Mr. Ralston has continued his researches among Russian 
popular literature—if the term be not too glaring a misnomer—to 
such good effect as to be able to present us with a second instalment 
of the very considerable work which he has undertaken. He ex- 
plained in the Songs of the Russian People that he restricted himself 
there to an account of the popular lyric poems, and reserved for a 
future volume the een (skazkas) and epic pieces or metrical 
romances. These last are again put off, and the present volume is 
well filled with the stories alone. ¥ is therefore in the 
happy position of a writer who finds his subject grow under his 
hands, so that what was to have been contained in one volume is 
perforce expanded into three. He is brimful of his subject, and 
encounters no difficulty but that of keeping within reasonable 
bounds. No padding will therefore be found in his volumes; they 
are full of good matter, and Mr. Ralston knows very well when to 
leave off storytelling and when to close his own valuable comments 
upon the stories. 

The Russian tales which Mr. Ralston has translated are selected 
from the great collections made by A fanasief, Khudyakof, Erlenvein, 
and oh ecg who, like Jacob Grimm in Germany, took them 
down from the mouths of the peasantry. A fanasief’s collection, 
we are told, extends to nearly three thousand pages and contains 

. ian Folk-Tales. By W. R.S. Ralston, M.A., of the British Museum. 
London : Smith, Elder, & Co. 1873. » “ 
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ceptions to which they are liable. It is sometimes supposed that 
stories current among, and apparently emanating from, the indi- 
ous peasantry, with the least possible infusion of extraneous 
ideas, must be the most faithful mirror of the life and thoughts of 
the people, and must reflect the national character without the 
dressing ro education. Bess stories can be found which do un- 
questionably emanate from the peasantry, this expectation ma) 
bably be realized; but in the folk-stories generally this 
is not the case, and we find that the peasant constantly 


allows his as to run riot among kings and princesses, 


of gold or of gingerbread, seven-headed serpents and 


ons—things as remote as possible from his daily experiences. 
Again, it is thought that in some obscure way history is pre- 
served in these stories; that popular legends of a Deluge being 
found in various parts of the world may be treated as cumulative 
historic testimony to the reality of such an event, and that heroes 
of whom written his knows nothing, such as Sigurd, Grettir, 
Arthur, Rustem, have their lives 2 ae by theunwritten books of 
popular tradition, and may on the faith of this be treated as well- 
accredited historical personages. Now the most that can be said in 
support of the historical character of popular stories is that they may 
happen to attach themselves to the person of a real man, the idol or 
the terror of the people, and thus perpetuate his memory, which 
may chance to be lost to written history. But the popular sto 
in no way establishes the reality of the hero, else it would establis 
the reality of devils and imps, of those two arrogant elder brothers 
and that supposed silly but really clever youngest brother who 
comes 


peoples furnish any presumption in 
favour of the reality of the event is perhaps the greatest mistake 


kind, either the idea in its original form was a simple conception 
of some natural phenomenon which mankind must have observed 
everywhere, or the story is told by now separated members of the 
same race, and is an heirloom brought from the ancestral home, 
repeated in new seats, and even communicated to tribes of alien 
race. Only where the can be proved not to owe its diffusion to 
either of these causes can it put in a claim to be treated as arecord 
of a real historic event on the ground of being recounted by several 
distinct witnesses. 

If, then, the folk-story has little or no value either as a picture of 
national character or as an obscure element of history, has it reall 
any interest at all except as a mere curiosity—a spontaneous pire | 
of wonderful luxuriance? Because, if so, it will be less and less 
studied. It would be easy to write so depreciatingly of the whole 
= of folk-lore as to dissuade persons not already committed to the 
study from ever approaching it. The Russian already col- 
lected are more five hundred; yet how many are indepen- 
dent of one another? Are not the Brothers’ story, Cinde- 
rella, Jack and the Beanstalk, and many others, repeated with hardly 

egree 0 frightful stories of corpses rising from their graves 
off vempines, witahen, ond oll the mast of the fic. 
titious “black art”? Is it not worse than wasted time—is it 
not enervating to us, like the one of the foolish romances of 
chi to Don Quixote—to over idle and often ugly 
stories like these ? 

The answer to questions such as these, which naturally arise 
when grave professors are found collecting nursery-tales, is that 
the very points which were supposed to constitute the defects of 
the stories give them a value unsuspected by the uneducated. The 
same story is told in many different forms by one nation; one very 
similar is told by a second; others more or less similar, but 
manifestly of the same origin, are found in other nations. Com- 

ison 0} enables us to ascertain which is the most original. 
some circumstance which in one version stands unexplained and 
isolated in another to be brought out by the natural sequence 


of events, the latter may generally be presumed to be the original. 
Ty Mens end tigue ins common to England 
and India, we may safely set down the ian as the original. 


Thus the comparison of various forms of one story often throws a 
light on its real nature which no single one could have furnished. 
Again, the mention in one version of some feature absent from others 
may be sufficient to connect.a whole cycle of stories with some idea 
belonging to an extinct mythology, and thus to prove their antiquity, 
their parentage, and their meaning. may the 
thunderbolt of Jupiter, the club of Hercules, or the hammer of Thor, 
be recognized—e.g. in the cudgel in Grimm’s story of “ Tisechchen, 
deck’ dich, Goldesel weer 1 aus dem Sack,” in Mr. Ralston’s 
stories of Ivan Popyalof and the Fool, and in our Jack the 
Giant-Killer! But it is obvious that in the comparison of a consi- 
derable number of analogous stories lies the proof of their original 


mythological meaning, antiquity, and source. A cudgel as the 
ordinary weapon of life need not of i 
casually, be sus of any esoteric meaning; and a system of 
interpretation formerly much in vogue, especially in Biblical 
criticism, which assigned a mystic or emblematic importance to 
every accidental feature of a story, is happily abandoned by all 
sensible writers. Hence the t importance of collecti 
materials from every land; the ) mane the store, the better 

we be able to trace the wanderings of nations in times unknown to 
history, to discover their ideas on the subjects on which mythol 
rests, the government of the world, the nature and destiny of th 
soul, and the like. But as the materials must be abundant if the 
argument founded on them is to be conclusive, we must be content 
to collect materials long before we are prepared to launch any 
mythological theory. At the same time so much has been 
already accomplished in —— stories, that it is hardly 
too early to cast our eyes forward, and to begin to generalize. 
Mr. Ralston has steered a very wise middle course here. 
He has poy referred to ogous stories in other lands, 
notably India, Tartary, Germany, Scandinavia, Wallachia, Italy, 
and Scotland, hiding in a few lines, rather than displaying, ex- 
tensive reading and a sound judgment; and in cases of more 
than ordinary clearness he has given us the mythological key as 
well. All this makes the reader feel that he is not being merely 
amused by fairy or ghost stories, but instructed in a very curious 
but very widely spread phase of human imagination, which turns 
out to be far from the wild caprice which it seems at first sight to 
be. Mr. Ralston has wisely Tteiok from working out an entire 
system of ee nee from folk-tales; for such an essay 
would of necessity have become the principal feature of the book, 
to which the tales themselves must have served only as illustra- 
tions—a perverse arrangement in a book intended for Englishmen 
who as yet know nothing of the stories. Now that he has given 
them excellent and copious specimens of the tales, we hope to see 
him in a future work grappling with the arduous task of the in- 
terpretation of the whole system of folk-tales. 

e have said that the stories are not primarily valuable as 
pictures of Russian t life or character. Yet of these we 
do get some notion, though hardly so vivid or so pleasant as from 
the lyric songs. The very general belief in so , witchcraft, 
and fiends which naturally takes up a large space in this book, and 
especially the brutalizing vampirism, seem to cast a lurid hue over 
the picture, and may tempt us to ask, are these superstitious crea- 
tures so near to, if not politely treated as belonging to, European civi- 
lization? forgetting how recently similar devilry—we will hope not 
quite so gross—was common in Scotland and Ireland. The 
room which these ideas fill in the Slavonic mind, rather than 
fact of their existence, is notable. And the kindness of the 
Russian heart exerts its influence even here in making the devils less 
repulsive, and allowing them sometimes to give men real help, not 
followed by punishment. Another notorious bad propensity of 
the Russian peasantry, that towards drunkenness, also appears 
undisguised, and apparently regarded with no severity, except in 
songs of a religious c ter. But in general the Russian peasant 
appears to be fond of his home, obedient to all requirements of the 
Church, though destitute of that reverence for his “pope” which 
the Roman Catholic everywhere displays towards his priest, and, 
in short, a model subject, with quiet habits. He joins the army 
when called on, but on the completion of his service is eager to 
return to his native village, | is not likely to give trouble, 
either by his temper or his aspirations. 

We will now notice one of the most curious mythological ideas 
which appear frequently in these tales. Itis the belief that the 
strength, especially of a supernatural being, resides in some definite 
locality or object; destroy the latter, and the strength or even the 
life of the being passes away. One of the most extraordi 
beings of the wes. Fra order is the many-headed snake Koshchel, 
who flies through the air, carries off princes, princesses, and other 
mortals, and holds them captive in his magic abode. This localized 
stre is sometimes termed death and sometimes life. Koshchei 
is called the Deathless, as being not subject to the ordinary death 
of mortals; but his death is procurable notwithstanding. A Prince 
Ivan s in search of his mother, who has been carried off by 
Koshehai arriving at the house where she is held prisoner, he 1s 
hidden when the monster returns home, and the mother 
drew nigh to Koshchei, addressed him in terms of affection, asked him about 
one thing and another, and at last said :— 

“ Whereabouts is your death, O Koshchei ? ” 

“My death,” he replied, “is in such and such a place. There stands an 
oak, and under the oak is a casket, and in the casket is a hare, and in the 
hare is a duck, and in the duck is an egg, and in the egg is my death.” 
Ultimately the prince returns to his mother with the egg. Kosh- 
chei flies in and complains of feeling rather unwell :— 

Then Prince Ivan meezing the egg, and thereupon Koshchei 
Deathless bent doable Pat last Prince fran out from his 
held up the egg and said, “ There is your death, O Koshchei the Deathless.” 

Then Koshchei fell on his knees before him, saying, “ Don’t kill me, Prince 
Ivan! Let’s be friends! All the world will lie at our feet.” 

But these words had no weight with Prince Ivan. He smashed the egg, 
and Koshchei the Deathless died. 

Similar ideas are found in the stories of many other races; only 
instead of the abstract term strength the more concrete heart is 
used. We quote one or two, to show the ramifications of the sub- 
ject, and Mr. Ralston’s ingenuity and extensive reading :— 

In a Norse story a giant’s heart lies in an egg, inside a duck, which swims 
in a well, in a church, on an island. . . . . Ina Transylvanian Saxon 
story, a witch’s “life” is a light which burnsin an egg, insidea duck, which 


32 distinct stories. Such a vast store of steries remembered 
om generation to —— without the aid of writing, and 
apparently capable of considerable increase from investigations in 
outlying provinces, is at least a very remarkable phenomenon. 
It shows that the peasantry of Russia are not duller than those 
of Germany, Scandinavia, the Scotch Highlands, and other countries 
which have been found to contain as valuable a treasury of legend 
for those who knew how to unlock it by winning the confi- 
dence of the peasants and overcoming their unwillingness to tell 
stories which might appear to be childish and silly to educated 
strangers, The real value of such stories is indeed not at all 
ters who furnish the stock-in-trade of the popular tale. That the 
recurrence of the same idea—such as that of the Deluge—should 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
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swims on a pond, inside a mountain, and she dies when it is put out. ‘2 
In the Gaelic story of “The Sea Maiden,” the “great beast with three 
heads” which haunts the loch cannot be killed until an egy is broken, which 
is in the mouth of a trout, which springs out of a crow, which flies out of a 
hind, which lives on an island in the middle of the loch. 

The legend to which I am now about to refer will serve as a proof of the 
venerable antiquity of the myth from which the folk-tales which have just 
been quoted appear to have sprung. A papyrus, which is supposed to be 
“of the age of the nineteenth dynasty, about B.c. 1300,” has preserved an 
Egyptian tale about two brothers. The younger of these, Satou, leaves the 
elder, Anepou (Anubis), and retires to the Valley of the Acacia. But, be- 
fore setting off, Satou states that he shall take his heart and place it “in the 
flowers of an acacia-tree,” so that, if the tree is cut down, his heart will fall 
to the ground and he will die. Having given Anepou instructions what to 
do in such a case, he seeks the valley. There he hunts wild animals by 
day, and at night he sleeps under the acacia-tree on which his heart rests. 
But at length Noum, the Creator, forms a wife for him, and all the other 
gods endow her with gifts. To this Egyptian Pandora Satou contides the 
secret of his heart. One day a tress of her perfumed hair floats down the 
river, and is taken to the King of Egypt. He determines to make its 
owner his queen, and she, like Rhodope or Cinderella, is sought far and 
wide. When she has been found, and is brought to the King, she recom- 
mends him to have the acacia cut down, so as to get rid of her lawful 
an Accordingly the tree is cut down, the heart falls, and Satou 

es. 


The brother Anepou returns to find Satou dead, but succeeds by 
a mystic fluid in re-animating not only the heart, but the corpse 
too, and Satou lives again. Another variety of the same myth, 
and one also of great. antiquity, we may add here. Samson 
had external “ strength” residing in his hair. Like Koshchei, he 
was betrayed into telling the-secret, and his deprivation of strength 
immediately followed. 

Most of the stories in this book are as innocent and pleasing and 
as suitable for children as Grimm’s popular German collection. 
There are indeed none unsuitable for children, unless it be those 
that deal in sorcery and devils, which might sometimes raise 
images of terror, and be answerable for bad dreams. We give as 
a specimen of these the “ Witch Girl” :— 

Late one evening ‘a Cossack rode into a village, pulled up at its last 
cottage and cried :— 

“ Heigh, master! will you let me spend the night here ? ” 

“ Come in, if you don’t fear death!” 

“ What sort of a reply is that ?” thought the Cossack, as he put his horse 
up in the stable. After he had given it its food, he went into the cottage. 
There he saw its inmates, men and women and little children, all sobbing and 
crying and praying to God, and when they had done praying, they began 
putting on clean shirts. 

“ What are you crying about ? ” asked the Cossack. 

“ Why, you see,” replied the master of the house, “ in our village Death goes 
about at night. Into whatsoever-cottage she looks, there, next morning, one 
has to put all the people who lived in it into coffins, and carry them off to 
the a To-night it’s our turn.” 

“ Never fear, master! without God’s will no pig gets its fill! ” 

The people of the house lay down to sleep; but the Cossack was on the 
look-out and never closed an eye. Exactly at midnight the window opened. 
At the window appeared a witch all in white. She took a sprinkler, passed 
her arm into the cottage, and was just on the point of sprinkling—when 
the Cossack suddenly gave his sabre a sweep, and cut her arm off close to the 
shoulder. The witch howled, squealed, yelped like a dog, and fled away. 
But the Cossack picked up the severed arm, hid it under his cloak, washed 
away the stains of blood, and lay down to sleep. 

Next morning the master and mistress awoke, and saw that every one 
without exception was alive and well, and they were delighted beyond 

ression. 

“ Tf you like,” says the Cossack, “I'll show you Death! . . . Let’s 
go through the village and look for her! . . .” 

At last they come to the Ponomar’s [sacristan’s] cottage. 

“ Ts all your family present ?” asks the Cossack. 
an No, my own! one of my daughters is ill. She is lying on the stove 


ere. 

The Cossack looked towards the stove—one of the girl’s arms had evidently 
been cut off. Thereupon he told the whole story of what had taken place, 
and he brought out and showed the arm which had been cut off. The Com- 
mune rewarded the Cossack with a sum of money, and ordered that witch 
to be drowned. 


THE STATUTES OF THE CHURCH OF LINCOLN.* 


rey the present Bishop of Lincoln began the Visitation 
of his cathedral church which now stands prorogued till 
August 1, he put forth a little book of great importance both to 
those who are immediately concerned and to who take any 
interest in such matters. This was no other than the existing 
Statutes of the church of Lincoln, now printed for the first time. 
The book is not, strictly speaking, published, but it is in so many 
hands that it cannot be called private, and we happen to know 
that, in taking notice of it in this way, we are breaking no con- 
fidence towards those who are immediately interested in the 
matter. The truth is that all documents of this kind, besides their 
direct practical importance to the members of the bodies whose 
duties they prescribe, are in the strictest sense, historical monu- 
ments. y are of the materials for the history of the 
country, and, as such, the more of them the Master of the Rolls— 
whenever there is a Master of the Rolls—the Delegates of the 
Clarendon Press, or any one else, will get put into type, the better 
for historical 

As regards the foundations concerned in these documents, we be- 
lieve that we are not wrong in saying that these statutes are still in 
force so far as they can be in force—so far, that is, as they contain 
nothing contrary to the law of theland. Where, for instance, they 
prescribe forms of worship for which the law has since subsiituted 
other forms of worship, they are set aside by the law. But where 
they ordain anything which is compatible with the existing law, 
where they define relations of the Bishop to his Chapter and 


* Statuta Ecclesia Cathedralis Lincolniensis. Londini: 1373. 


of the several members of the Ohapter to one another, they are as 


much in force as ever. And, in the case of these Old Foundations, 
we believe that nothing has ever taken away the ancient power of 
the Bishop and his Chapter acting together to legislate, within the 
same limit of the law of the land, for their own particular body. 
In this of course they differ from the New Foundations, whose 
statutes were given by the King who founded them, and which 
may, we conceive, be altered, within the same limit, by his suc- 
cessors, but clearly not by the Bishop and Ohapter themselves. 
The Statutes of an Old-Foundation church are therefore a living 
thing, capable of — on a new form on any points on which a 
new form is wanted. Their consideration therefore at any par- 
ticular moment is a perfectly practical matter. But besides this, 
the forms which they put on at any particular time are part of his- 
tory, local and general. The Visitation of Bishop Alnwick is part 
of the history of the fifteenth century; the Visitation of Bishop 
Wordsworth ought to be part of the history of the nineteenth. 
The book begins with a Latin letter addressed by the present 
Bishop to his Chapter in a style somewhat more suited to the ears 
of classical purists than the more ancient documents to which it 
serves as preface. These are the “ Novum i ” and the 
“TLaudum” of Bishop William Alnwick, who was translated from 
Norwich to Lincoln in 1436 and who died in 1449. The “ Regis- 
trum” is a set of Statutes setting forth the duties of the various 
officers of the church; the “ Laudum ” is in fact a judgment given 
by Bishop Alnwick on certain points in dispute between the Dean 
and the rest of the Canons. Between the two come the Statutes 
of the Vicars. And some older documents are embedded, as some 
ordinances of Bishop John Gynwell, who sat from 1347 to 1362, 
bearing date in 1355. whole seem hardly to 
make up a perfect piece of legislation for all aspects of the capitu- 
lar 4 They eal more with the duties and powers af its 
several members than with the constitution and powers of the 
corporation as a whole. But we can see that these documents set 
before us one stage of the gradual change from the Cathedral 
system as it was set on foot by the reforming Bishops of 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries, to the state into which it 
must have fallen when Henry the Eighth devised the 
constitutions of the New Foundations. On the one hand we 
see the authority of the Bishop fully recognized, the special duties 
and powers and the strict residence of the several dignitaries are 
all strongly enforced; there is no fixed number of Residentaries, 
but it is open to any Canon to make himself a Residentiary on 
certain conditions, and those Canons who do not reside are to be 
represented by their Vicars, On the other hand, there is a strong 
tendency to shut out those who do not reside from any share in 
the common action of the Corporation, and toe deal with the 
resident body as alone forming the Chapter. But it must be 
remembered that, as long as it was in the power of every Canon 
to be a Residentiary if he. chose, this exclusion would bear a 
different character from what it does now. Those who did not 
reside might still be looked on as men who were forsaking their 
duties, and who were therefore fairly shut out from their privileges. 
To this it might have been answered that, though every Canon 
might make himself a Residentiary on certain conditions, yet as 
those conditions were somewhat burthensome in the way of en- 
tertainments and the like, it was quite possible that a man might 
often be shut out against his will. But one thing is quite certain, 
that at Lincoln in the fifteenth century it would have been im- 
possible for any dignitary or other Canon, actually keeping his 
residence and doing his duty, to be shut out from the deliberations 
of the Chapter and from a share in their common revenues. The 
residentiary character of the dignitaries, as at Lincoln, has never 
died out; such dignitaries as remain—for the treasurership was 
suppressed in the sixteenth century—are Residentiaries still, only 
for a long time past the residentiary body has consisted of digni- 
taries only. At the time of the late changes it had sunk to a body 
of four—the Dean, Preecentor, Chancellor, and Sub-Dean. Now it 
has risen to the usual number of four besides the Dean, among 
whom are the Preecentor, the Chancellor, and, we believe, the Sub- 
Dean also. At the time of Bishop Alnwick’s “Laudum,” we get a 
list of the residentiary body who had the dispute with the then 
Dean John Maeworth. They consisted of the Precentor, the Chan- 
cellor, the Treasurer, three Archdeacons, the Sub-Dean, and three 
other Canons, and they describe themselves as forming the 
Chapter :—“ Canonici residentiarii Ecclesia vestre Lincoln- 
iensis Capitulum ejusdem facientes.” These words however do 
not absolutely exclude the non-residentiary members from 
being members of the Chapter; for, besides that they might 
become Residentiaries by going through the prottaes | condi- 
tions, the Residentiaries, or any other quorum of the Chapter, 
would of course be the Chapter. ‘And be entitled to act as 
such for any particular p . And of course such a residentiary 
body as is described in the “ Laudum ” is something very different 
from the four or five—in case of sickness or vacancy three or four— 
who have formed the body of late years. Still, in the places in 
which the residentiary body speak of themselves more than once in 
the “Laudum ” as “ facientes Gapitulum,” we can discern a tendency 
to the shutting out of the other Canons, and it comes out in some 
in Statutes. is to the Residentiary 
anons to all meetings of the ter, non-residentiary onl; 
the ehall thinks 7 
Debeat Decanus Canonicos Ecclesie residentiarios, pro negotiis Ecclesie 
-ommuniter pertractandis quoties hoc requirit Ecclestss wi utilitas aut honestas, 
convocare ; et alios non residentiarios quando et quoties Capitulum ad hoc 
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Itis easy tosee how, by virtue of the burthens laid on Residentiaries, 
the residentiary body might be cut down to a very small number, 
and how by virtue of this last statute the non-residentiaries might 
be shut out altogether. The mode of summoning absent members 
is something between the high civilization of a notice sent by the 
post and the mockery of setting it up on the church door where the 
absent will not see it. Two classes only are to be exposed to this 
last kind of treatment :— 

Litere dirigendx fratribus convocandis tradantur in choro suis Vicariis, 
ut eas Dominis suis transmittant, quod si Vicarios non habuerint propter 
ipsarum prebendarum exilitatem; vel Archidiaconi fuerint, qui Vicarios 
eorum loco in Ecclesia exhibere non consueverunt; ponantur publice in 
choro in ipsorum stallis, et alio modo non tenentur presentes fratres vocare 
absentes ; quod observari volumus et ordinamus in —e electione, et in 
quocunque negotio per fratres communiter pertrac le 
With regard to this last point, the right of summons is every- 
thing. At York, for instance, the right of the non-residentiaries 
to be summoned to every meeting never died out, but it became a 
mere form. By simply insisting that the form should become a 
reality, the reign of oligarchy has come to an end, and the church 
of York has got back its ancient constitution. 

Bishop Alnwick’s “Novum Registrum” starts from the time when 
the See was removed from Dorchester to Lincoln by Remigius, 
and when the capitular body received its full organization at his 
hands. The document then goes on to set forth the duties and 
— of the several officers of the church, beginning with the 

ishop. It is clear that in Alnwick’s time the disputes which had 
been raised by the refractory Canons in the days of Robert 
Grosseteste had quite blown over, and that the true position of the 
Bishop with regard to his Cathedral church was fully acknow- 
Sediesd not only is his right to visit strongly set forth, but it is 
im upon him as a duty ; if he cannot visit in person, he is to 
visit by deputy, the deputy however being always a Canon of the 
church of 

Visitet etiam Episcopus pro tempore existens, visi poterit Ecclesiam 
suam Cathedralem Lincolniensem, Decanum (viz.) et Capitulum ejusdem, et 
personas quascunque habentes dignitates, canonic.:tus, prebendas, personatus, 
cantariasque, et officia in eadem, quoties et quando voluerit, secundum 
exigentiam juris communis, et personaliter, nisi legitime impediatur : quo 
casu, per mmissarium unum de‘ residentiariis, vel non residentiariis, 
admissum prius in Canonicum per Decanum et Capitulum, et juratum in 
forma admittendorum Canonicorum consueta, in visitatione procedet. 
But the Bishop is not merely to be an external visitor. He is to 
be the chief member of the Church, alike in the choir and in the 
Chapter-house, and the odd claims which have sometimes been set 
up by Deans and others to precedence over the Bishop in his own 

urch are altogether shut out. The section about the Bishop 
begins :— 

Dignitas Episcopi (cujusvis ordo potius dici debeat dignitatis culmen quam 
dignitas) est os Chan Capitulo et in omnibus locis po Decanum, am 
Canonicos et Ecclesie ministros etiam dignitates obtinentes in eadem, in 
exhibitione honoris habere prweminentiam. 

Some way further on (p. 20) the legislator waxes eloquent, and 
even sarcastic, on this head :— 
Ridiculum enim foret, et plusquam monstruosum, quod Episcopus in sua 
Ecclesia (cujus dignoscitur esse caput) paratus ad divinum officium exequen- 
dum vel audiendum (przlationis et subjectionis ordine sic turbato, quin verius 
subverso) Decani presentiam expectaret; ut dum Decanus reverentiam 
Episcopo, juxta sanctorum patrum priscas sanctiones, exhiberet, ipsam sibi 
ab eodem expetere videretur. 
At the same time expressions of this kind have a controversial 
sound. They show that some Deans had been setting up their horns 
higher than the Bishops at all liked, and we know that earlier 
Bishops of Lincoln had had difficulties with contumacious digni- 
taries of this The Dean however was not then, as he is 
now, @ person sent down from outside by the Crown. While all 
the other dignitaries and Canons were appointed by the Bishop, the 
Canons, as in all the other Old Foundations, elected their own Ran 
but they do not seem to have been bound, as they were in some 
one of own body. | ‘This freedom of choice: as 
against the Bishop is carefully guarded ; the Canons are to announce 
@ vacancy in the Domeey to the Bishop, but it is expressly provided 
that they are to go on to the election without waiting for any 
licence him. The Bishop therefore could not keep the Deanery 
vacant in the same way that the King could keep the Bishopric 
vacant. The Dean-elect had to be presented to the Bishop and 
confirmed by him, but the Bishop had no power of veto; he was 
bound to confirm, as he was bound to institute the presentee of 
the ? sem of a living, unless there were some canonical objection 
to the m chosen, And it must not be forgotten that ail this 
went down to the present reign, the Chapter always oe 
though not bound by any law to do so—a candidate recommended 
the Crown. The powers of the Dean are fully described, and 
he and the other dignitaries are bound to a residence of thirty-four 
weeks and five days yearly. Then we come to the other great 
officers, the Preecentor, Chancellor, and Treasurer, and the Preecentor 
and Chancellor are distinctly marked as diocesan and not merely 
cathedral officers. Both these dignitaries have duties imposed on 
them which, if they were carried out, might cause further compli- 
cations with the National Society and the School Boards. But at 
all events, if there are to be such people as Diocesan Inspectors, the 
Chancellor might be made to disc. such a duty without greatly 
departing from his 5 ge gs And it is still clearer that 
we have in him the Principal of the Theological College ready 
made. We read of the Prascentor, besides his duties in the Cathe- 
dral itself as the immediate director of the choir and all that 
pertains to it :— 
Magistrum itaque cantus in oivitate et comitatu Lincolniensi ordinet et 


preficiat ; locis prebendalibus, ac scholis quas in suis propriis parochiis 
curati aliqui de suis propriis parochianis tenent, aut parochiales clerici 
eorundem (quos per Precentorem ad informandum et instruendum sux 
parochie puerulos in cantu nolumus impediri) duntaxat exceptis. 

Of the Chancellor we are told :— 


Cancellarii est officiusp, ac esse debere ordinamus et decernimus, scholas 
theologie regere. Item in eisdem actualiter legere : quod nullus alius debet 
facere, nisi de ipsius Cancellarii licentia. 

And it is further said, but with the same restrictions which are 
made in the case of the Preecentor :-— 

Idem etiam Cancellarius scholas omnes grammatice in civitate et 

comitatu Lincolniensi pro suo libero conferat arbitrio. 
With regard to the Canons who are not dignitaries, but who, in 
the phrase of the Statutes, “ protested residence,” they were bound 
for the first three years to the “ major residentia,” which was one 
day less than that of the dignitaries. After the third year they 
were allowed the advantages of Residentiaries on keeping the 
“minor residentia” of seventeen weeks. Even this last is some- 
thing different from the modern notion of one Canon at a time for 
three months each, and we would again call attention to the point 
which we raised in a former article on the Bishop’s Visitation. 
Surely the clause in the Act of Parliament which enforces a three 
months’ residence simply enforces it in those churches where a 
vicious practice had brought in a yet shorter time. It surely is not 
meant to absolve those who by local statute are bound to a 
longer time. 


A SLIP IN THE FENS.* 


E have more than once ere now declared our intention of 
saying a good word for any novel which should be written 
in good English, be free from all villains and all extravagant adven- 
tures, have a low rate of mortality, and be contained in one volume. 
We have long been — ofslang, of the sortof English that has 
the largest circulation in the world, of scoundrels, of sensationalism, 
of consumptive heroines and of penitent heroes, but still more 
weary have we been of the endless succession of three volumes. 
We have had enough and more than enough of the first volume 
which gets the hero into a scrape, of the second which keeps him 
in it, and of the third which gets him out of it. We have become 
as indifferent to the fate of the most dashing hero or the most 
lovely heroine as ever was the Ordi of Newgate to the last of 
a batch of some fifteen or twenty convicts whom he had to pre 
for the gallows on a Monday morning. “Custom hath made it” 
in us as well as “in him a property of easiness,” and we could 
fully sympathize with him in his desire to get the business 
speedily over, and to return to the breakfast and the company 
which were awaiting him. At last, however, we have found the 
author whom the critic delighteth to honour. We have come 
across a book where no one commits any crimes, no one has any 
wonderful adventures, no one dies at great length, no one, not even 
the author, is unintelligible. Itis a story of very common life, and 
it is written in one volume. The worst part of the book is its 
binding, which, in its red colour with gaudy gilt lines i 
across it, would much more suit one of Miss Braddon’s novels than 
such a quiet book as A Slip in the Fens. We cannot, by the way, 
approve of the new fashion of binding books. If publishers 
wish to have their books bound so as to compare with the bindings 
which not only cover, but also adorn, the poems of Mr. Rossetti or of 
Mr. Morris, they must—that is to say, if they can—secure designers 
who have the same admirable taste as these writers. Till they can 
come across such men, they had much better stick to the old styles 
of binding, which were at all events simple and unpretending. But 
we must return from the outside of the book to the inside, with which 
we are more — concerned. Though this story is distinguished 
in a high degree by the absence of faults, it is not equall: 
remarkable for the presence of great merits. It is a book whic 
can be read with pleasure, but yet’ which does not leave any strong 
impression on the mind. It reminds us most of all of a carefully 
painted Dutch picture, of some scene of quiet life in a flat country, 
where there is nothing to represent that much excites the imagi- 
nation. The story is as simple asa story could be. The most 
striking adventure is the slip of the hero into a ditch, and his 
rescue by the heroine. The heroine neither marries, nor, we trust, 
dies of a broken heart. The hero is a weak fool, who is obedient 
to his father, and consequently faithless to the heroine, marries, 
and, for all we are told, lives a most respectable life. The story, 
we believe, ap in numbers in one of the zines. We 
should very much doubt whether the author's plan was not c 
in the course of publication, for one or two characters have an im- 
rtance assigned to them in the beginning of the story which 
its subsequent course by no means justifies. It may be the case, 
however, that the magazine had had as much of such very quiet 
a as its readers cared for, and that two or three chapters at 
the end were cut out. Or, finally, it is possible that the author 
thought the story would seem more true to nature if the heroine, 
simple country girl that she was, not only fell in love with a man who 
was unworthy of her, but also fell in love though there was present al] 
the time a man whom she might rightly have admired, and who 
might rightly have admired her. fe suspect, however, from 
the long and careful description given of Dobree, one of the four 
Cambridge a with whom the story opens, that he 
was intended to play a much more important part in the plot than 
he actually does. Perhaps we shall see a continuation published 


* A Slip in the Fens. London: Macmillan & Co. 1873. 
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—under the title, maybe, of “A Slip out of the Fens”—in whick 
Dobree will marry Elsie, the heroine, who will, from a study of his 
strong character, have learnt to see how utterly unworthy Lilling- 
stone, her first lover, was of her. 

The scene is laid in the fen country, some few miles from 
Cambridge, and the story opens on a hot summer's day in 
the Long Vacation, with a walk which Dobree takes in search 
of some curious ferns. To us the description of the country 
and of the people is fresh and interesting. At the same time 
it is a description which, with all its cleverness and its ap- 
parent accuracy, will not make many readers uneasy to go and 
see the country for themselves. Every one who is fond of 
books of travel and of travelling must know the restless desire for 
wandering which so often comes over a man as he reads of some 
land altogether unknown to him. A Slip in the Fens, however, 
may be safely read by a man in June without making him count 
up the long days that have to be gone through before August 
comes. Ona hot day a man who reads the following eg may 
feel thankful to live in a street or a square that has a shady 
side :— 

The sleepy river crawled through the sleepy fen. No breeze waked a 
ripple on its surface or stirred the rushes that grew near its flat edge ; they 
rose silent and straight from their reflections, and these reflections were 
turbid. The sparse willows were too faint to give any shade, and the sleepy 
cattle stood motionless and apart, each bearing its burden of heat alone. 
Beyond this fen were more fens, with more sleepy cattle and more willows ; 
but there the cattle looked indistinct, and the willows were blended into 
straggling rows. After these again were other fens, and fens, till they faded 
into the distance, where the cattle seemed shapeless dots, the willows were 
merged in a pale watery haze, and the horizon gave no relief, but suggested 
an indefinite stretch of the same fen land beyond, with the same haze and 
the same heat. The sun stared down on the naked waste, not sparing its 
ugliness, and the waste was nothing abashed, as it stared back blankly. 


Dobree is not successful the first day in finding his ferns, but he 
falls in with three Cambridge men who, like him, were out for 
the day. They are all three cleverly enough described, though 
one of them, Luard, like Dobree, & not a assigned to 
him in the story that at all comes up to the length of the 
description. Lillingstone, whom we must call the hero, as he falls 
in love with the heroine and the heroine with him, though he is in 
himself most unheroic, is a man “ whose attractiveness lay rather 
in a general grace, and in refinement of colouring, than in ex- 
cellence of proportion; and whose every movement expressed a 
delicate organization, lulled by that lassitude of self-indulgence 
which some people attribute to sensitiveness.” His first remark, 
we presume, is meant to be the key to his whole character, and 
to show that we have to do with a self-indulgent man. Bordale, 
the fourth man of the , had said, “ Before we go on, I propose 
that we have some beer.” Beer was Lillingstone’s cue, and he 
enters upon the scene with the exclamation, “ Beer, yes, decidedl. 

beer.” What good can be looked for from a hero who begins wit 

beer, instead of with rescuing the heroine from a villain or from 
death? The three men, —o go out to shoot pigeons 


on some grounds where they no right to go. The farmer 
ne them, and Lillingstone, who, thinking to take a short cut, 
left the other two, finds his way stopped by a lode or a ditch 


for draining the fens. As the farmer was close upon him, he takes 
a jump, and, making that slip in the fens which gives its name to 
the book, lights in the soft mud. The farmer will not help him, 
and he finds himself slowly sinking, when Elsie, who was on her 
way home from gleaning, runs up to his aid, throws him her 
bundle of wheat, and so affords him some kind of footing. He 
gets out of the ditch only to get over head and ears into love, and 
o to her cottage to have his clothes washed and dried. We 

d more than half suspected that the author of the story is a 
woman ; but it has been pointed out to us that no woman could 
have made the mistake of having clothes washed and dried in the 
course of an hour or two. Elsie’s home is much like the home 
so beautifully described by Burns in his “ Cotter’s Saturday Night,” 
noe in the present case it is the grandsire, and not the sire, 
who 

turns o’er, wi’ patriarchal grace, 

The big Ha’-Bible, ance his father’s pride. 
Elsie’s character, considering her good home training, is natural 
enough, and, though she is refined, the coarseness of labour 
pre wd to many of her brothers and sisters. One of them indeed 
is reudered offensive by the fact that she is suffering from a form 
of idiocy which, according to our author, is very frequent in the 
fen country, and is due to the exhalations from the half-drained 
ground. One of her brothers had been left a widower with four little 
children, who look, and not in vain, to Elsie, for everything. The 
dislike of Elsie’s mother to daughters-in-law is thus pleasantly 
described :— 

Mrs. Reade was so placed that while she commanded the circle of young, 
rosy faces she could look Jonathan down the garden path, and see 
her two other sons, who were ing over the pig-stye staring into the fens, 
To her this was a spectacle of unclouded satisfaction ; the secret of it lay in 
her instinctive prejudice against daughters-in-law. She said it was no good 
to grub up the ground after the seed was well in; so, when one such evil 
had been forced upon her, she had made the best of it. But a moderate suc- 
cess in one instance did not blind her to the risk of future ventures, nor to 
the symptoms which foretell them. Therefore, her motherly heart rejoiced, 
as week after week she saw her sons contented with the quiet dissipation of 
a pipe over the pig-stye, on the evening above all others to rustic 
love making. 

Lillingstone contrives to see Elsie frequently, and, taking advantage 
of her innocent trusting nature, persuades her to keep their meet- 


ings secret. He presently arranges to take lodgings at a neigh- , 


bouring farmhouse, where Elsie at the same time goes to help the 
mistress in her household duties. They would have been no doubt 
married before long, for he was not a villain, though a weak fool, 
had not his father with a large party come to stay a few days with 
him at the farm. The old gentleman is a country squire of the 
good old school, and is a cleverly drawn character :— 

“Good Heavens! that any man with the blood of a butcher,” exclaimed 
Mr. Lillingstone, bringing his hand down on the table with a suddenness 
that made them all start, “To think that any man with the blood of a but- 
cher in him should have any sense of property.” 

He surprises the young lovers in one of their stolen meetings, and 
without making any fuss sends off his son to Scotland, and takes 
his name off the books of his college. Poor Elsie thinks that he 
will surely come back to her, but it is not till a year later that 
Dobree, who had again been fern-hunting, gains sufficient courage 
to grieve her by the news that Lillingstone had lately married. 
The story there ends, leaving poor Elsie 

looking out, attracted—fascinated, it would seem, by the golden pinnacles 
of the stacks that rose clear from the vague shadow of the trees, and 
nursed the flattering rays of the daylight after the day had gone. 

Our hope is that Dobree grew fonder of ferns, and of Elsie too, 
and that she grew fond of him. But this is left entirely to our 
own imagination without any help whatever from the author. 

Such is the story, as simple indeed as a story could be, but not 
the less true to nature for its simplicity. As regards nature, there 
is one description, by the way, which we venture to say is not 
correct. At the back of the cottage where Elsie lived there were 
some hives, and on the day when Lillingstone had his slip, the 
bees are represented as in their laziness flying through the cottage 
on their way to their hives, “for the back-door was open.” The 
author has a close eye for nature in general, and for the poor man’s 
home too, but we maintain that bees do not take short cuts, and 
least of all through houses. It is not likely that an insect which 
hardly ever comes into houses, and is utterly bewildered if its hive 
is moved a foot or so, should prefer a dark road, however short, to 
the road in the light of heaven with which it is familiar. The 
fact that we notice such an error as this shows that we find the 
book, generally s ry accurate enough. We must not be 
understood to speak of this story as if it had any striking merit. 
It is very unlike most of the stories that come before us, and is 

leasing as being a change, and, as we think, a change for the better. 
ough it is not a work of genius, it will be read with pleasure, 
and with a pleasure that is altogether innocent. 


MADAME RECAMIER’S CORRESPONDENCE.* 


O*XE of the most curious problems offered by French society in 
the earlier part of this century is the influence of celebrated 
women and the causes of their celebrity. Inthe case of Madame 
Récamier we have long suspected that the influence must have 
been chiefly due to qualities which literature cannot preserve—to 
charm rather than genius, to the charm of beauty and kindness 
rather than to any eminent intellectual superiority. This volume 
of her correspondence confirms our previous impression. It con- 
sists chiefly of letters written to Madame Récamier by some of 
the cleverest men of the time, and what strikes us most in these 
letters is that none of them are written as if their authors were 
addressing a highly intellectual correspondent. They all seem to 
be writing to a charming woman, whom they love and respect 
very much, but not to an intellectualequal. Amongst rete 
their correspondence abounds in interesting details about their 
studies, researches, and opinions; but in writing to Madame 
Récamier they seem to lay all this aside and to adopt a quite 
uliar tone, based upon admiration and affection, but not upon 
intellectual reciprocity. 
The truth seems to be that Madame Récamier exercised a Le 
wer of the most strictly feminine kind. There is nothing of the 
lue-stocking in her, nothing to make any one forget her sex, even 
for an instant. She appears to have been eminently beautiful, and 
yet her beauty could never of itself provide a sufficient explanation 
for an influence so peculiar as hers, and so enduring. She was a 
natural queen, reigning permanently over the hearts and minds of 
a little court which was composed of some of the very ablest men 
of her age, and beyond her immediate entourage she had a great 
fame and prestige generally accounted for by the supposition ofan 
intellectual eminence which did not really exist. The true expla- 
nation seems to be that men were first attracted to her by admi- 
ration for her surpassing loveliness, and then kept permanently in 
subjection by an pon as! power of sympathy and an 
extraordinary kindness. The relation between Madame Récamier 
and her admirers is one of the most peculiar that have ever been 
established between the sexes. On their a at least on the part 
of some of them, there existed no doubt a strong element of 
passion, but it seems to have been kept in the condition of 
chivalrous homage and devotion by a sort of maternal influence on 
her owe It is impossible to avoid the question, even in the case 
of a lady of such perfect delicacy as Madame Récamier, whether 
so many intimate friendships with the other sex could be com- 
_ with a virtuous life, and it has certainly been very generally 
lieved that she was at least the mistress of one celebrated 
personage, Chateaubriand. But the more we learn about her, and 
about the peculiar condition of the intintate society that surrounded 
her, the more we feel inclined to regard her way of living from 
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the most charitable point of view. There are many cir- 
cumstances revealed quite by accident in this volume and 
elsewhere which tell uniformly in her favour, and lead 
to the inference that she was happiest in the exercise of 
a beneficent sovereignty, and was very far removed from the 
condition of mind which is the most usual accompaniment of 
immorality. That she enjoyed her influence there can be little 
doubt, but it is equally certain that she had plenty of self-respect, 
and was always strictly to be relied upon in those relations of 
warm friendship which she maintained with her numerous 
subjects. Even so pious a lady as Madame Swetchine became her 
friend in Italy, when Madame Récamier was travelling there with 
her friend M. Ballanche, and with M. Charles Lenormant, who 
afterwards married her niece. Madame Swetchine appears to have 
had suspicions before she became personally acquainted with the 
celebrated Frenchwoman, but they were immediately dissipated 
when she knew her personally. M. de Falloux tells us in his Life 
of Madame Swetchine that she soon changed her first opinion, 
“et céda aussitét 4 l’attrait des sérieuses et rares qualités de 
Madame Récamier.” The two ladies corresponded afterwards, and 
Madame Swetchine said in a letter :— 

Je me suis sentie liée avant de songer & m’en deéfendre; j’ai cédé 4 ce 
charme pénétrant, indéfinissable, qui vous assujettit méme ceux dont vous ne 
vous souciez pas. Vous me manquez, comme si nous avions passé beaucoup 
de temps ensemble, comme si nous avions beaucoup de souvenirs communs ; 
comment s’appauvrit-on & ce point de ce qu’on ne possédait pas hier? Ce 
serait inexplicable s'il n’y avait pas un peu d’éternité dans certains 
moments ; on dirait que les ames en se touchant se dérobent & toutes les 
conditions de notre pauvre existence, et que plus libres et plus heureuses, 
elles obéissent déja aux lois d’un monde meilleur. 

It is not very easy for people of our generation, whatever their 
nationality, to enter at once into the peculiarities of a society like 
that which surrounded Madame Récamier. One or two indica- 
tions may help us. In the first place, we may notice that this 
group of friends always called each other by their Christian names, 
even when there did not exist any relationship. Thus Madame 
Récamier is always Juliette, Camille Jordan is always simply 
Camille, and so it is for Benjamin Constant, Prosper de Barante, 
and every other member of the friendly circle. The same rule 
was observed by Madame de Staél and her friends at Coppet. 
She always spoke of and to M. de Montmorency as Mathieu. 
Madame de Boigne calls Adrien de Montmorency Adrien, and he 
calls her Adéle. So it is with all of them; consequently the use 
of the Christian ndme means no more than initiation or reception 
into a society whose forms were generally affectionate, and implies 
no personal tie. At the same time these friends preserved the strictest 
deference and respect. A highly curious example of the etiquette 
which reigned amongst them is Madame Récamier’s way of offer- 
ing a cup of tea to Chateaubriand. Every evening this little 
dialogue recurred, precisely in the same words :— 

“ Vous offrirai-je du thé, monsieur ? ” 

“S’il vous plait, madame.” 

sucre?” 

n sou 

“Du Tait?” 

“Un nuage.” 
Here is a note from Madame Récamier to Camille Jordan which 
is an example of the familiar tone :— 

“Cher Camille, je suis désolée de ne pas vous voir aujourd’hui. Je suis 
obligée d’accompagner maman chez Cambacéres, et je pars de la pour la 
campagne. 

“Si je ne vous vois pas ces jours-ci, j’irai vous chercher 4 Meudon. Mille 

tendres souvenirs et amitiés & vous et & vos amis.” 
It seems to have been a habit of theirs to use expressions of 
tenderness. Camille Jordan writes to Madame Récamier from 
the house of some common friend called Degérando, but instead 
of saying, as we should, “they send their kind regards,” he says, 
“Degérando et Annette vous disent les choses les plus tendres,.” 
When Camille Jordan marries, he announces the event to Madame 
Récamier in a letter beginning “ Chére Juliette,” and in the same 
letter he says, speaking of his betrothed, “j’ai le plus vif désir de 
vous la faire connaitre et aimer. Pour elle, je suis bien sar qu’elle 
vous aimera, que nos coeurs, si d’accord, sentendront sur Juliette, 
chériront ensemble cette bonté et cette grace ineffables.” Mathieu 
de Montmorency writes to Madame Récamier, and begins by call- 
ing her “l’aimable Juliette,” recommending young Albert de 
Staél as an escort, and saying that he would be “également fier 
de vous ramener ici et désespéré de perdre quelque chose de votre 
séjour.” Madame de Staél recommends her son also, adding that 
he is “‘ tout amoureux de yous, comme le reste de sa famille.” M. 
Lemontey begins a letter to Madame Récamier in these words :— 

Tl ne vous suffit done pas, aimable héroine, d’embellir les lieux ot vous 
étes, il faut encore que vous attristiez ceux ol vous n’étes pas. 

One cannot help wondering how M. Récamier looked upon all 
this amiability. He seems to have taken it very quietly, and asa 
matter of course, just as we accept the common social forms of 
our own day. ter M. Récamier’s banking misfortunes, Camille 
Jordan wrote a most affectionate letter of condolence to his wife, 
in which he says, “ Parlez de moi 4 votre excellent mari, dites-lui 
bien & quel point je suis pénétré de sa douleur.” The letter ends 
thus :—“ ‘Adieu, je ne cesse de penser vous et de vous entourer de 
tous les voeux de l’amitié la plus tendre.” She answers that she 
has read the letter to her husband, who is much touched by it; 
and she thanks God that amidst her trials she has friends who 
help her to bear them. Notwithstanding the gallantry of manner 
which these friends adopted, the absence of jealousy amongst 
them seems to indicate the moderation of their passion, which 


asked no more than the happiness of worshipping the goddess in 
common with other worshippers. A constant urbanity and much 
grace of feeling and of manner appear to have reigned in Madame 
Récamier’s little world. It had the charms of the best intellectual 
society and of high life, curiously but pleasantly intermingled with 
a strongly fraternal sentiment which we have the greatest diffi- 
culty in appreciating, or even imagining, for we have nothing like 
it in our own day. ‘Lhe real interest of this publication is not in 
anything the letters tell us in the way of positive information, but 
in the evidence they contain of a manner of living which belongs 
as much to the past as the Court of Queen Elizabeth. The author 
says very truly in the preface :— 

La publication que nous faisons aujourd’hui aura, nous l’espérons, pour 
résultat, de faire mieux comprendre et de plus en plus apprécier ce monde 
disparu ; milieu charmant dont rien dans la société actuelle ne saurait donner 
Videée, et ou l'élévation des sentiments, la délicatesse du goat, l’indépendance 
des caractéres revétaient un langage plein d’élégance et d’urbanité, 

There can be no doubt that the habits of the First Empire, in au- 
thorising these intimacies between men and women, gave the latter 
opportunities for the cultivation of their intelligence which they 
must have lacked under a more rigid code of manners; 
a clever woman who could see and correspond with such men as 
Ballanche and J.-J. Ampére whenever she wanted to ask a ques- 
tion had the readiest means of rectifying her opinions and en- 
larging her information. Such friends are far more profitable than 
books, especially for ladies, who always like to have the pith of a 
matter presented to them by somebody who has been at the trouble 
of extracting and preparing it for their use. It is a convincing 
proof of Madame Récamier’s defect of intellectual power that 
with all her opportunities she reached no intellectual great- 
ness. Her place in the world—and she filled it pond 
well for a long series of years—appears to have been that 
of a sympathetic feminine friend to hard-working men 
of genius and learning. They found in her a valuable support, 
an unfailing consolation for the sentimental side of their natures, 
and, having once discovered the utility of this peculiar kind of 
assistance, they constantly sought for it, just as others have con- 
tinually, or at frequent intervals, refreshed their minds by the 
contemplation of beautiful natural scenery. There have been few 
examples equally remarkable of a strictly feminine influence. 
Her power over J.-J. Ampére was steadily exercised for his 
encouragement in the work that - before him, and when they 
were separated her art was to make the most prudent counsels 
charming and irresistible by the affectionate interest she bore him. 
The relation between these two celebrated persons is well worth 
studying as an example of Madame Récamier’s moral and intel- 
lectual habits. Wher J.-J. Ampére first knew her she had 
already retired, after the shattering of her fortune, to the convent 
of L’Abbaye-au-bois, where she lived in a little garret outside of 
the strictly conventual buildings, and yet belonging to them. 
We are accustomed to be told that when fortune deserts one of 
its favourites, friends take their departure also; but this instance 
was an exception to the rule. Madame Récamier’s garret was as 
much frequented by the best society in Paris as if it had been a 
splendid salon. M. Ballanche brought young Ampére to L’Abbaye- 
au-bois on the 1st of January, 1820, when he was not quite yet 
nineteen years old. Young as he was, he soon underwent the 
same fascination which had already subjugated so many of his 
seniors, and after a few weeks had passed. he was a daily guest. 
J.-J. Ampére was very highly educated, but utterly unaccustomed 
to the world, so that the impression of Madame Récamier’s great 
social qualities was felt by him with all the ireshness of inex- 
perience. The effect was intensified by a visit to the 
country in the summer or autumn of the same year, when 
Madame Récamier stayed at La Vallée-aux-Loups, and young 
Ampére stayed within a little distance during several weeks at a 
country house belonging to his friend De Jussieu. He saw 
Madame Récamier and her niece very frequently during this time, 
and on their return to Paris renewed his visits to the Abbaye. On 
the first of these occasions the lady spoke of their pleasant walks 
and excursions in the country, and delicately hinted that there 
might possibly have been some more tender emotion. This was 
an allusion to the young lady her niece, but J.-J. Ampére could 
not contain himself, and, falling on his knees, declared that it was 
not the younger of the two ladies who had fascinated him. After 
this outburst Madame Récamier seems to have managed him in a 
maternal way, and for thirty years he belonged to her family. His 
own mother had died during his infancy, and he found at L’Abbaye- 
au-bois a home for the affectionate side of his nature. Ten years 
after their meeting he wrote to her these lines :— 

J’espere, madame, que cette lettre vous arrivera tout juste le premier jour 
de l’an, ou je vous vais revoir. Jene suis pas, vous le savez, grand formaliste, 
mais le jour de l’an est pour moi une époque que je ne vois pas revenir sans 
attendrissement. C’est le jour de l’an que je vous ai vue pour la premiere fois. 
Ce moment, oti je vous vis paraitre tout a coup, en robe blanche, avec cette 
grace dont rien jusque-la ne m’avait donné l’idée, ne sortira jamais de mon 
souvenir. Voila tout juste dix ans de cela, toute ma jeunesse s’est passée 
entre ce moment et celui ot je vous écris, et dans cet intervalle je vous 
retrouve & toutes les époques de joie et de peine, avec ce charme du premier 
jour, et de plus tout ce que l’habitude de tous les jours m’a découvert de 
raisons de vous aimer,de vous admirer. J’y pense avec attendrissement en 
vous écrivant de ma petite cellule. Je me dis qu’en lisant cette lettre vous 
serez peut-étre un peu attendrie en pensant & dix ans d’une affection si douce, 
si pure, que rien ne peut altérer, et sur laquelle nous pouvons nous reposer 
pour tout l’avenir. 

The editor of this correspondence, who, though anonymous, is 
believed to be Madame Récamier’s niece, says of this 
letter of Ampére:—“ Cette lettre, qui exprime avec tant de 
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grace et de simplicité une de ces affections inaltérables parce qu'elles 
sont pures,” she would tome have 
ventured to if the relations between her aunt and J.-J. 
Ampére had immoral. But what a wonderfully close 
and constant attachmentit must havebeen! He followed hisidol 
a to the Vallée-aux-Loups, to Saint-Germain, and even 
to Rome. When she set off for Rome in 1823, J.-J. Ampére 
persuaded his father that a journey to Italy was necessary io his 
studies, and so went with her and che. They took a 
month to get from Paris to the Eternal City, stopping at every place 
where there was anythi “~ exploring together churches, 
galleries, ruins, libraries. enever the three made a halt, 
they talked over their impressions together, and Madame Récamier 
exercised her feminine taste in giving an air of elegance and 
comfort to their little sitting-rooms in the bad Italian inns, At 
Rome yo Ampére, thanks to his brilliant companions, had 
access to the most ‘me page cosmopolitan society. The 
French Ambassador belonged to the family of Montmorency, in 
which Madame Récamier had very intimate friends, and through 
him the travellers could know everybody they cared to know. A 
curious detail is that Napoleon’s mother was in Rome then, and 
Queen Hortense with her two sons passed part of a winter there. 
Madame Récamier knew them, and saw them frequently. One of 
these young men was the future Napoleon III. The ladies took 
walks together, and during these walks Ballanche and Ampére had 
long conversations with the elder of the two princes, but the 
younger rarely joined them. 

Madame Récamier’s plan was to stay a second winter in Italy, 
but J.-J. Ampére received letters from his father, which became 
more and more melancholy as the elder Ampére began to find so 
long an absence hard to bear. So it was decided that J.-J. ought 
to return to Paris, and he separated himself with the greatest 
difficulty from the studies and socie Pagar had become neces- 
sary to ee Rag | that of the lady whom he worshipped. 
This se ion resulted of course in a perpetual correspondence, 

of which is given in this volume. Madame Récamier’s 
manner with her young admirer is kind and flattering :— 

Je me proméne tous les jours dans I’avenue de Sainte-Croix de Jérusalem, 
0% nous avons été ensemble. Vous rappelez-vous ce beau soleil, ces ruines, 
cette terre toute couverte de fleurs ? ces entretiens si confiants et si dour ? 

M. Ballanche et tout ce que vous connaissez & Rome se rappellent & votre 
souvenir. J’ai eu de vos nouvelles par le duc Mathieu, qui a été charmé de 
vous voir. J’ai regu de M. de Chateaubriand une lettre bien triste, bien 
déco ! On vous a donc parlé de ma nouvelle passion pour Madame 
Swetchine ? elle prend l’appartement dont je lAbbaye-au-bois ; 
<’est une ea trés-spirituellement aimable ; elle vous plaira beaucoup et 
vous arme 


2 septembre 1826, 

Je voulais vous écrire et je ne sais pourquoi je ne l’ai pas fait encore. Je 
ne puis désapprouver vos plans, mais je vous regrette. J’ai vu plusieurs 
fois monsieur votre —_ je l’aime & cause de vous et & cause de lui ; c’est un 
excellent homme, n’a dans ce moment qu’une idée, mais comme il m’est 
= de m’y associer, nous nous entendons trés-bien et nous ne parlons que 

vous. 

Adieu, écrivez-moi et comptez & jamais sur ma plus tendre amiti¢. 

8 octobre 1826. 

Je suis si touchée du plaisir que vous me dites que vous a causé ma lettre, 
que je ne perds pas un moment pour gue vous puissiez encore recevoir ce mot de 
souvenir & Berne, Je vous répéte encore gue je vous regrette et a j’approuve 
vos projets. Je verrai souvent monsieur votre pére. J’ai été charmée de 
la derniére conversation que j’ai eue avec lui. [1 est résigné & votre 
absence, il espére beaucoup de l’avenir; il va, comme vous savez, passer 
— jours & Vanteuil, Je le verrai souvent cet hiver; je vais lui 

ander les vers que vous lui avez envoyés; je suis un peu jalouse de cette 
préférence, il m’a semblé que j’ai les premiers droits & vos confidences 
poétiques. Adieu. Cette longue absence est pourtant bien triste, je regrette 
nos douces habitudes. Amélie est souffrante, on craint encore une fausse 
couche. Le duc de Laval part dans peu de jours; ma vie s’écoule dans les 
inqui¢tudes et dans les regrets. ivez- moi, donnez-moi beaucoup de détails 
sur vos occupations et soyez bien que vous nous retrouverez comme 
vous nous avez laissés, 

Je crois pouvoir, comme votre sceur, vous demander de vous adresser & 
moi si vous aviez quelque embarras momentané dans vos mees. J’ai des 
prétentions & tous les de confidences, Adieu encore, travaillez et 
pensez & vos amis. J’ai le pressentiment que vous accomplirez votre destinée 
selon vos veux, 

There seems to have been wonderfully little jealousy in this 
close friendship. J.-J. Ampére introduced his young friends to 
Madame Récamier, and she remained faithful to her old ones. It 
is curious to find her writing from —— :—* Je fais quelques 
visites le matin et je passe la sowée avec M. Ballanche, Tis’ arrange 
G merveille de cette solitude.” When Ballanche writes to Am 
it is in the most affectionate way, beginning, “ Mon bien cher ami,” 
“ Mon trés-cher ami,” and ending, “ Je vous embrasse tendrement.” 
Later, when Ballanche dies, and poor Madame Récamier is nearly 
blind from cataract, the faithful Ampére behaves like a devoted 
son to her; and, finally, when she loses Chateaubriand, it is Ampére 
who follows him to the grave, and, in the name of the Academy, 

mounces the last words of adieu. She did not long survive her 

ous friend. His death proved too much for a constitution already 
weakened, and her life would probably not have been much 

longed even if she had not been carried off by an attack of cholera 

@ disease she — dreaded) on the 11th of May, 1849. 

e " his father and his sister, lost in Madame 

Récamier a friend who had supplied the place of relations; so he 


threw up the appointments which kept him in his native er sene 
and travelled in Europe and America. A week before his death, 
in 1864, he wrote his last will, of which these are the concluding 
words concerning his friends :— 

Je finis en les bénissant tendrement pour leur amitié, qui a été le charme 
et la consolation de ma vie. J’espére fermement que nous nous retrouverons 
auprés de celle que nous avons tous aimée et qui nous a donnés les uns aur 
autres. 


HELMSLEY’S HANDBOOK OF HARDY TREES.* 


se professed purpose of the adapter of the Manuel de 
Pamateur des jardins for English use is simply to satisfy 
the needs of gardeners and amateurs of limited scientific know- 
ledge, chiefly as regards the technical terms and details of 
garden botany, and, in a less prominent degree, as regards prac- 
tical gardening. To this end the arrangement of the original work 
has been considerably altered, yet in such a;way as to retain all 
its information, and, what to some will seem a high recom- 
mendation, its woodcuts. Opinions may differ as to the ad- 
vantage of the natural system, which is adopted here in pretty 
close adherence to the Kew practice, over the alphabetical or 
other kinds of grouping; but even those who have a distaste for 
botanical terms and distinctions and classifications can hardly fail 
to appreciate the benefit of copious and well-drawn illustrations, 
with a glossary to unravel such terms as “ loculicidal dehiscence ” 
and “ parietal placentation.” The knowledge which may thus be 
acquired will place the reader on the same level as Continental 
gardeners and botanists who are accustomed to a similar nomen- 
clature of Latin origin. We may doubt whether the mass of 
gardeners are tem for handling even such a book as that before 
us systematically, and whether for amateurs it is not enough to 
get ints and ideas of gardening from such volumes as those of 
. William Robinson, and of tree and shrub planting from Mr. 
Mongredien, in which case they will not be encumbered with 
botanical terms and classifications. Still it is certain that those 
who master the technical arrangements set forth in the book 
before us will obtain a store of systematic knowledge, ee and 
useful in the main; and that to those who turn to it as a book of 
reference it will be serviceable in difficulties about the correct 
naming of a plant which can be solved only by the union of 
practical knowledge with the study of botanical works, When 
the writer is obliged to admit that 
The most accomplished botanists often fail, after careful study, to identify a 
plant with its description, even when that description is as perfect as it is 
possible to make it from half-a-dozen or more specimens; and it is usually 
considered necessary to compare the new specimen with the original in the 
case of little known species—~ 
readers without extraordi powers of memory and divination 
will be thankful to acquiesce in the handy and ready oracle which 
rests on their bookshelf; and such an oracle for the English 
neral reader has been provided with equal tact and judgment 
by Mr. Helmsley. Enough is done by him to throw light on the 
physiology and struct affinities of plants, to make clear by 
classification the differences and identities of the members of a 
enus, and to furnish from recognized authorities a definite 
tanical and horticultural nomenclature. Both in his introduction 
and in his chapter on Climate, the author supplies valuable and com- 
pendious information as regards the geographical habitats and the 
congenial acclimation-fields of hardy trees, p and herbaceous 
lants; and even those who shrink from the discipline of the 
escriptions of hardy plants, systematically arranged in the 
550 pages of Part 1., may easily find drier and duller reading 
than the hints on climate, soil, culture, and ornamental garden- 
ing which compose the second and more general portion of the 
work, At the same time it is a pity that the necess 
of the earlier and technical division of the volume has allowed 
only the barest space for matters of far greater interest to the 
majority of readers. It is hard to see where the genera and 
species of the diverse orders could have been retrenched so as to 
afford more room for a less er age dl and slender sequel on 
“ practical gardening,” but it might be worth the compiler’s while 
to expand his second part into a separate volume. 

As it is, our course must be to take the volume as we find it. 
And a perusal of the First Part of it enables us to affirm that, 
while on many genera—e.g. “ Rosa” in “ Rosacer,” and “ Rhodo- 
dendron ” in “ Ericacese ” (Order 63)—great pains and space have | 
been expended, there are others which are unaccountably hurried 
over. Considering the fashion which has set in for the ornamental 
gourds, more space might have been given to Order L., Cucur- 

itaceze, than a bare page, and the briefest notice of mere names ; 
especially as the order is given to vagaries of shape, varieties of 
colour, and feats of climbing power in its very numerous species, 
which distinguish it from more normal orders. In the case of 
some genera again, such as the dahlia, the China-aster, and the 

themum, under the head of Composite, we find copious and 

interesting details to relieve dry technicalities of description. The 

first-named has a curious history, having been neglected and lost 
after its first introduction to England in the last century ; taken u 

for its tubers, which proved a pe greener in an economi 

int of view, by the French; and eventually reintroduced to 

land, to be cultivated to a perfection, and in varieties, which 

no other country has attained to. Asters, on the contrary, espe- 
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When J.-J. Ampére thought it desirable for his culture that he ae 
should study a year in some German University, Madame Réca- 3 
mier encouraged the project, though it would cost a separation. ss 
This second separation produced another correspondence. The 
two following letters are good examples of Madame Récamier’s 
share in it, and of her style :— ee 
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cially the China-aster (Callistephus hortensis), have a more French 
connexion. Introduced to the Jardin des Plantes in seeds sent by 
a Jesuit Father from China, the different races have been brought 
to high perfection by such French horticulturists as Truffaut, Fon- 
taine, and Vilmorin, whose names will be old os even 
to the casual reader of illustrated catalogues. e introduction 
of the Chrysanthemum Sinense, now eo well known in our gardens, 
in its large-flowered and small-flowered or Pompon variety, is 
referred to a French source, though the perfection to which this 
flower has arrived is, as the author does not omit to state, due to 
English gardeners :— 

The history [he writes] of the garden varieties is rather obscure, and the 
wild form is unknown to botanists, but the later progress in the pee 
of improved varieties is more familiar. In some books we find the year 
1764 given as the date of the original introduction of some Chinese 
varieties. But 1790 is the earliest authentic date we have, at which period it 
was introduced into France by a merchant named Blanchard; and in 1826 
an amateur of Toulouse, named Bernet, conceived the idea of raising plants 
from seed, which resulted in the acquisition of some new varieties. This 
method was soon adopted by other growers, at first in France and subse- 

uently in England, where chrysanthemums now receive more attention 
} in any other country. The variety or race called Indicum was im- 
ported from China about the year 1835 ; and this was subjected to the same 
procedure, and crossed with varieties of the older strain. 
Akin to the chrysanthemum, and a sort of tiny miniature of it, is 
the C. Parthenium, or Pyrethrum, a variety of which, Pyrethrum 
aureum, is a favourite yellow foliage ing plant, which goes 
by the name of Golden Feather. 

If we examine the treatment in this handbook of widespread 
orders—e.g. the Ranunculacee, including tribes like the clematis 
anemone, ranunculus, hellebore, with their beautiful genera and 
species; the Papaveracee; the Crucifere, which embrace 200 
genera and 1,200 species, and com not only all kinds of stock, 
wallflower, cress, and candituft, but also the Brassicas, of every 
shade of colour, and of every feather, quill, curl, and cut in point 
of shape; the ye ep. amongst whose many representatives 
the dianthus is the father of our delightful carnations, —, 
and cloves—no just ground will be discovered for complaint of 
slight or injustice or favouritism. The most notable and de- 
sirable varieties of all and each are enumerated ; the descriptions 
are sufficient, if technical; and, wherever it is needed, informa- 
tion is given which explains any variation from the account of 
French ‘botanists and gardeners, together with hints as to the 
ye culture and climate, though these latter are of the briefest. 

nder the head of carnations will be found the distinctions 
between bizarres, flakes, and picotees, according to the white 
ground, (1) rayed or striped with bands of e colours or 
shades from centre to circumference, (2) striped or streaked with 
a single colour, and (3) bordered or fringed with a different colour, 
and the limb sometimes spotted with the same. Here, too, we 
may ascertain the English gga of the French Grenadins, 
Flamands, and Fancies. This volume departs from its French 
original in giving the Dianthus hispanicus, or Spanish pink, a 
charming variety of “Sweet William,” as a distinct species; but 
Mr. Helmsley regards it as a totally different plant, belonging to 
another section of the genus. 

An interesting order of herbs and shrubs is that which goes 
under the name of “ Malvacee.” It isa denizen of all parts of 
the world, save the coldest. It includes the Malopes, soft and 
woolly, as their name imports; the Althzas, whether in the 
common form of the marsh-mallow, or the “ Althza rosea,” 
#.q. the hollyhock, which came first from the Levant, and has 
been in cultivation for three centuries. To this order, too, belongs 
the Lavatera, very near to the mallow, ard named after the 
brothers Lavater. One of its species, L. arborea, the tree-mallow, 
is a tall biennial of shrub-like dimensions. It is occasionally met 
with on the sea-coasts of England and Wales, in Pembrokeshire, 
for instance ; but it generally has the credit of being an introduced 
_ (p. 81). The Malva (from padayn, known to the readers of 

oschus) are another type of this order, amongst which the annual 
from Syria called Malva crispa is memorable, for its rounded and 
crisp foliage rather than for its very insignificant white flower. A 
class of real shrubs, and beautiful shrubs too, of this order is the 
Hibiscus, under which come the H. Syriacus, or Althea frutex, 
a deciduous shrub of from six to eight feet in height, with showy 
flowers of white, yellow, rose, purple, violet, and stripe, and a 
darker coloured spot at the base of each petal. Its recommen- 
dation is its gaiety of blossom and flower at the end of summer 
and the coming of autumn. Hibiscus roseus, a tall and sho 
= of purple or pink hue, with deeper coloured centre, is 

erbaceous, and comes really from North America, though it has 
almost acquired the rank of a native at Bordeaux. 

Another order of herbs and shrubs, not yet made enough of in 
English gardens and shrubberies, is the Umbelliferse (Order 54). 
Its representatives are mostly showy, and many of them valuable 
as esculents, spices, or drugs. What can bly be handsomer 
than the Ferula communis, or Giant Fennel, in nature, or in the 
woodcut at p. 211 of this book? or than the Heracleum flavescens, 
a species of the familiar cow-parsnip introduced from Austria, 
and noteworthy for the very deeply cut foliage it bears, as well as 
for enormous umbels containing myriads of flowers? Akin in 
structure to the “‘ Umbellifere: ” are the“ Araliacem ” (Order 5 5), 
one tribe of which is the “hedera,” or ivy, which, however, 
rarely flower in their creeping form, or until they have reached 
the top of the support they cling to. Then their habit of growth 
gets more close and bushy, and they produce flowers. 

Taking a survey of the trees and shrubs, we shall find 
these sometimes cropping up, almost alone, amidst orders largely 


com of herbaceous plants, and at other times usurping the 
whole area of the order. Not seldom there is a more equal 
division between plants and shrubs or trees, as in the case of the 
Rosacez, which, as every one knows, is an order rich in manifold 
kinds of fruit trees. Besides such evergreens as the common 
laurel, Prunus lauro-cerasus, the Caucasian laurel, and the Portugal 
laurel, it includes among the Prunes, the sloe or blackthorn, with 
its offspring, the plum and bullace of our gardens, as well as 
the cherry, peach, nectarine, and apricot. In the tribe Pomee, 
too, comes the extensive family of the Pyrus, including the 
Chinese Crab, the most handsome in flower in the section, 
the Siberian crab es prunifolia), the Wild Service (Pyrus 
torminalis), with small corymbose white flower and pear-shaped 
fruit, the true “ Service Tree,” with fruit larger, and also pear- 
shaped, the P. aucuparia, or Mountain Ash, and the P. —_ 
or Cydonia, common enough as an early flowering shrub, with 
brilliant scarlet flower, but very rare, as far as our quest has gone, 
in its white-flowered variety. This order includes also the 
thorn (Crategus), the cotoneaster, and the medlar (Amelanchier). 
The extensive order of Leguminose has a good many trees and 
shrubs belonging to it—e.g. the Wistarias, which so 
fully cover our house-walls or trellises in the last days of 
April and the first of me the Robineas and Sophoras, and the 
interesting and curious laburnums, Laburnum vulgare, or Cytisus 
laburnum, and the purple laburnum, L. Adami, which is 
a cross between this and C tia p ureus. Mr. Helmsley notes 
the often quoted peculiarity of the Laburnum Adami (of which 
the flower is of a dull purple, in long pendulous racemes like the 
common one, and the leaves shorter as to petioles), that some parts 
of the same tree revert completely to one or other of the parents. 
“Thus the three forms may be seen growing on one stem, having 
the appearance of being grafted on it” (p. 118). Our own 
observation is that this is more perceptible in some years, or in 
some ages of the tree’s growth, than in others. The locust-tree, 
the Kentucky coffee-tree, and the Judas-tree, st rs from 
North America, and from Asia, belong to a sub-order of the 
Leguminose. 
the moderate-sized order of Magnoliaces, and its second and 

eponymous tribe, occurs one species more curious than the M. 
grandiflora, which one is accustomed to look for against a south 
or west wall ofa house, though not so effective. It often provokes 
remark in the early spring, because it is a standard tree, and its 
abundant white flowers come before the leaves. Of this species 
Mongredien says that it will repay any little Bees wees it may 
require by its snowy —— of flowers. An order of vastly more 
numerous genera and species is that of the Sapindaces, to which, 
amongst other noble and beautiful trees, the diversified tribe of 
maples (Acerace) contributes. The species of Acer enumerated in 
this book are necessarily limited, and for a full description of most 
of the fifty the reader may be referred to the pages of the Garden. 
Here, however, the plane-like Norway maple, the Bird’s-eye 
Maple, the Acer rubrum, and the Acer eri um are noticed and 
described, though it might have been said of the former that it is 
of very doubtful hardihood in this country north of London, and 
of the latter that it grows best and most rapidly in moist situations, 
Of the Acer pseudoplatanus, or False Sycamore, Mr. Helmsley 
remarks that it is good for planting in bleak spots near the sea. 
And this statement leads us, per saltum, into the midst of the 
Coniferze, an order of exceeding interest, but one to which we can 
at present only barely refer. Amongst the first group of the 
Abietines, #.e. those species of Pinus which have their leaves 
usually two in a sheath, Mr. Helmsley cites, but without any 

reat enthusiasm, the Pinus pinaster, or Cluster Pine. No doubt 
it is, as he says, variable in hebit and irregular in growth ; but itis 
odd that neither in p. 422, where itis noticed in due order, nor in 
the list of trees suitable for the sea-coast, is anything said of the 
Pinaster’s eligibility for such a situation. If we mistake not, it 
is so used in France, where it is prized for its timber and hardi- 
ness; and in Norfolk it is the principal species in a 500-acre 
lantation near the sea. Mr. Helmsley’s arrangement of the 
Joniferee generally is creditably compendious; and, in truth, the 
preciseness of his limits is an excuse for omissions which might 
else be found fault with. When he notes the capacity of the 
Abies Smithiana, or Morinda al. Kutrov, for improving out of a 
miserable weakling into a beautiful specimen (pp. 427-8), he ought 
perhaps to have added the fact that it is very “ impatient of trans- 
plantation.” 

Of the suggestive hints of the Second Part of this book, many 
of which—such as those on absorption and respiration, and the 
dangers to which newly-transplanted trees and shrubs are liable 
from the inability of their roots to maintain the necessary supply 
of water—are extremely valuable, we have no space to take notice. 
Otherwise we should make a note on not planting too deep, on not 
transplanting out of season, and on laying turf, not thick, but thin. 
as well as on other useful points. The volume will commend 
itself to the amateur and the gardener as being what it professes 
to be—a handy-book for reference, well and copiously illustrated, 
and of solid value. 


THOMSON’S PHOTOGRAPHS OF CHINA.* 
T the moment when Lord Elgin was putting his signature 
to the last treaty concluded with China, a photographer, 


* Illustrations of China and its People. A Series of Two Hundred Photo- 

graphs, with Letterpress descriptive of the Places and People represented. 

J. Thomson, F.R.G.S. 4 vols. Vol. x. London: Sampson Low, 
arston, Low, & Searle. 1873. 
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who had reige rg, rv introduced into the Hall, gave great 
annoyance to the Prince Kung by taking a general view of the 
“high contracting parties.” So great has been the advance made 
since those days even by the Chinese in the knowledge of foreign 
arts that the same Prince who thirteen years ago attempted to 
conceal his face from the camera of Signor Beato appears now as 
the subject of the frontispiece to the work before us, seated quite 
at his ease, and in the attitude of a man as thoroughly inured to 
the process.as any one of our own princes could possibly be. The 
idea of piscing is likeness in the front of the book was a happy 
one, as may truly be said to embody the comparatively en- 
og - policy which has made photography possible in China. 

nder his rule facilities in the way of travelling in the interior 
have been largely extended ; and whereas ten years ago it was 
almost as much as a foreigner’s life was worth to venture into any 
of the central or southern provinces, Mr. Thomson now lays before 
us the most positive proof that he has not only traversed some of 
the districts which were wont to be reckoned most dangerous, but 
that he has also been allowed to take “sun pictures ” of such objects 
as appeared to him to be worthy of illustration. 

As yet only one volume, pr goa | photographs of men and 
things taken in the region of Hongkong, Canton, Macao, and 
Formosa has appeared, and of this instalment of the work it is 
impossible to speak too highly. The subjects chosen are precisely 
those which will be most highly valued as souvenirs by travellers 
im China, while at the same time they are well calculated to give 
to stay-at-home people a very complete and vivid idea of the 
appearance and customs of the Celestials and of the scenes which 
surround them in their native land. 

To those accustomed to pursue the peaceful art of photograph 
in Western countries, the idea of or a series of pictures a | 
as that before us would present few difficulties. But in China, 
as Mr. Thomson tells us in his introduction, it is far otherwise. 
The Chinese are eminently superstitious, and entertain a firm belief 
that all photographers are in close league with the Prince of Dark- 
ness, and that the “sun portraits” which they produce are obtained 
only at the expense of so a portion of the principle of life on 
the part of the sitter that his death must infall bly ensue within a 
very short period. Acting on this belief, and in apparent oblivion 
of the laws of filial piety, they everywhere raised strong objections 
to Mr. Thomson’s proposals to photograph china, bet readil 
brought their aged parents to be placed before the rire | 
silent and mysterious instrument of destruction. As may be 
supposed, however, the results of this and kindred superstitions 
were not always only of a negative nature. In many places Mr. 
Thomson met with much ition, and on more than one 
occasion he was attacked by “lewd fellows of the baser sort,” 
who at the instigation of the Literati stoned and otherwise ill- 
treated him. In fairness to the nation, it must also be mentioned 
that he speaks of having received much kindness and hospitality 
in many country districts, and at the hands of officials who by 
association with Europeans have learned to appreciate the sub- 
stantial benefits which foreign intercourse can confer. 

In the volume before us, as we have already said, are repre- 
sented only scenes and people from the neighbourhood of Canton 
and Hongkong, where foreigners and their ways are perfectly un- 
derstood, and it is plain that Mr. Thomson has largely profited by 
this extended knowledge. Not only is he able to show us what 
Canton schoolgirls and boys are like, but he is able to take us into 
the of a ntleman’s to us to 
entire family enjo eir post-prandial pipes, and to open 
by which she removes superfluous hairs from her cheeks and trims 
her eyebrows. A close inspection shows us that the instruments 
she employs are “two fine silken cords upon the fingers 
so as to yield to the form of the face, and at e same time act as 
pincers.” On the table before her stands a dressing-case which 
contains white powder and carmine for the face, comb, hair-brush, 
tooth-brush, tongue-scraper, gum for stiffening the hair into the 
required shape, hair-pins, &c. In no country in the world is 
painting the face more largely practised than in China, and in 
no country are its evil effects more plainly visible. A very few 
months’ application of the brush is enough to ruin the complexion. 
The skin speedily becomes coarse, w, and shrivelled, and 
a lady who has once habituated herself to the use of paint 
ean no more do without it than can an arsenic-eating Turkish 
lady forego the fatteni » or an English dram-drinker 
his morning glass. It is as refreshing to turn from the con- 
templation of the artificially pink and white cheeks of Chinese 
ladies to the healthy, fresh complexions of the Canton boat-girls in 
the photographs as it must be in real life. These strong, active 
young women are the pictures of health, and need no carmine to add 
roses to their round chubby faces. They are despised and rejected 
by their sisters on land, who look down on them as belo to 
an inferior race. Their patois is turned into ridicule, and their 
untrammelled feet are made the subjects of witticisms. But if 
health counts for anything, and if and beauty of limb are 
to be desired, the boat-girl need scarcely envy the poor 
bedizened, be-crippled creature who points the r of scorn at 
her through the blinds of her votn-thale. 

In other photographs we find represented victims of two great 
evils which at present afflict China—competitive examinations and 
the opium pipe. When the illustrious founder of the periodical ex- 
aminations through which alone honour and rank are to be obtained 
in China enunciated his system, he omitted to limit the age of candi- 
dates, and unfortunately confined the subjects for study to the nine 


canonical books. The results are such as might have been ex- 
pected. Year after year unsuccessful competitors appear before 
the examiners in the vain hope of at last winning a button. Youth 
and middle age pass away, but still they persevere; while at the 
same time they eke out a miserable pittance by leading others in 
the same hopeless paths which they themselves have trod, or, 
as is more frequently the case, subsist on the charity of their 
friends. The conclusion of every examination increases the num- 
ber of these drones of society, who, while they add nothing to the 
producing power of the country, are a steady drain on its resources, 
and whose minds are contracted by the exclusive study of the 
narrow principles laid down by the native philosophers of the 
Confucian era. Unless the influence of the foreign trade and 
enterprise which are now slowly but surely making their way 
throughout the Empire be sufficiently powerful to induce the 
Literati to direct the energies which they now waste on pseudo- 
literary efforts into new and useful channels, we shall for many 
ears find in the brethren of the unfortunate student represented 

Mr. Thomson our worst and most bigoted enemies. 

But more destructive to the mental and physical fibre of the 
nation is the opium pipe. The photographs of opium-smokers at 
home and in the tavern which Mr. Thomson has given us reveal in 
some measure the extent of the evil. We see the wealthy man 
enjoying his pipe on his well-furnished bed, and surrounded by all 
the comforts of his own home, while his poorer neighbour is 
stretched on the bare mat of an uncurtained tavern couch, inhaling 
the fumes of the same ensnaring drug. It is no exaggeration to 
say that opium-smoking is now universal in China. Princes and 
a mandarins and civilians are all votaries to the pipe. 

heoretically it is prohibited by law, and heavy punishments are 
declared to await both those who smoke and those who deal 
in the drug, but practically the law on the subject is a 
dead letter. No one is without sin, and there is, there- 
fore, no one to throw the first stone, and, notwithstanding the 
strongly worded edicts which appear periodically, strictly ae 
the growth of the poppy, large districts in the Northern an 
Western provinces are annually devoted to its cultivation. In 
every large town the well-known sign of the opium shop meets the 
traveller at every turn, and there is scarcely a house in the land 
which in some shape or another does not bear witness to the very 
wide extent of the evil. It has frequently been contended that 
opium-smoking is not more pernicious in its effects than alcoholic 
intemperance, and that when practised in moderation it is, if not 
beneficial, at least harmless. Of course there may be people who 
by the constant exercise of self-control may succeed in resisting 
the desire for more which invariably accompanies even the smallest 
ind ce in opium ; but the large majority of smokers recognize no 
limit but that drawn by the length of their purses. No one can 
have mixed much with Chinamen who has not seen abundant 
evidence of its baneful effects in the haggard looks, the sunken 
eyes, and the trembling limbs of its votaries. Mr. Thomson men- 
tions the case—and thousands of a similar kind might be recorded— 
of a clever young miniature-painter at Hongkong who brought 
speedy ruin on himself and his family by the use of opium :— 

Five years ago [he says) I recollect him a handsome, fashionably-dressed 
youth ; his tail a model of perfect plaiting, and his head shaven as smooth 
as a billiard-ball. No silks were more beautiful or richer than his. . . . 
This good looking ey | was at that time in full work as a portrait-painter. 
Some years afterwards I fell in with him again—a shrunken, hollow-eyed, 
sallow-faced old man. He was still working at his craft, but only on two 
days a week, the rest of his time being uninterruptedly devoted to the 
demands of his opium pipe. 

That this vice is not so universal among the Tartars as among 
the Chinese may perhaps be gathered from ‘a glance at the group 
of fine, stalwart chu artillerymen which Mr. Thomson’s art 
has portrayed. It is perhaps fortunate for the European Powers 
which have crossed swords with China that these recruits from 
the conquering race bear but a very small Bro rtion to the 
rest of the rial army. It may be doubted whether 
the march of the Allied armies to Pekin would have been 
such an easy “walk over” as it was had the road thither been 
defended by such formidable looking gunners as those which now 
garrison Canton. Their appearance forcibly brings to mind 
the fact of their direct descent from the Tartar tribes who in the 
thirteenth century- swept over the whole of Asia, and carried 
terror and confusion up to the walls of Moscow, and suggests the 

uestion whether another such inroad might not be within the 
unds of ere | were another Jingis to arise. 

We can confidently recommend this first volume of Mr. Thom- 
son’s series to the perusal of our readers, and from the nature of 
the work we anticipate that the interest it excites will at least be 

maintained in the ing parts, since the districts 
through which he intends taking us are less known to Euro 
than those which form the subjects of the photographs before us. 
After showing us the principal places of interest on the coast as 
far as Shanghai, he tells us in his introduction that he 
will proceed to Ningpo and the Snowy Valley, the favourite resort 
of Shanghai justly celebrated ior the beauty 
its mountain scenery, its cascades and waterfalls; thence to the Yang-tsze- 
Kiang, visiting en route the Treaty Ports and the ancient capital Nankin, 
passing through the weird scenery of the gorges of the Upper Yang-tsze, 
and penetrating as far as Kwei-chow-fu. The concluding paar will 
embrace Chefoo, the Peiho, Tientsin and Pekin. The remarkable an- 
tiquities, the Palace, Temples, and the Observatory, the different races in 
the great metropolis, the ruins of the Summer Palace, and the Ming Tombs 
shall be presented to the reader; after which I will guide him through the 
Nankow Pass, and take my leave of him at the Great Wall. 
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PENRUDDOCKE.* 


Wwe we see the name of Mr. em peice to a work of 
fiction, we feelsure that the book will contain more clever- 
ness than is as a rule to be found among the ephemeral literature 
of the season. There is much cleverness in Penruddocke, but it 
has also graver faults than we have observed in of the author’s 
revious novels. Mindful perhaps of the success of Rita, Mr. Aidé 
put his latest, as he did his first, production into an auto- 
biographical form. To this we have no objection to make, 
but we cannot help entering a protest against the childish trick 
of appending foot-notes by an imaginary editor to a narrative the 
title-page of which announces it to be, not the memoirs of Osmund 
Penruddocke edited by some one else, but simply a new novel b 
Mr. Hamilton Aidé. This device, trivial as it is, gives a shoc 
to our artistic perceptions which we resent. It is heraldry, 
pretence on pretence, and spoils the illusion which it is meant to 
assist. It may be thought ungracious to cavil at the frame when 
we may find points to admire in the picture; yet we cannot but 
think that so intelligent and generally wood a writer as the 
author whose book is before us might have paid more attention 
to such a detail. However, it is time to leave discussion of what 
is mere matter of introduction, and come to what is introduced. 


The plot of Penruddocke is better constructed, or we should 
rather say better founded, than is generally the case with Mr. 
Aidé’s books; he has got hold of a good idea for the centre piece, 
on which the whole works and depends; but, on the other hand, 
the very strength of that idea exposes the weakness of its 
surrounding supports, which indeed are far from equal to the strain 
put upon them, The notion of an aristocratic lady of good birth 
and high principles, whose son flees from her and all that belongs 
to her in horror because he has seen her commit a theft to save 
the family estates, is, if extra t, more or less original, and 
might in the hands of a great artist be worked up to a high pitch 
of intensity and excitement; it would give him opportunities of 
both dramatic and psychological treatment (for we do not agree 
with a present writer that the two are identical), and he might make 
a fine work of it. But Mr. Aidé is not this great artist ; he is over- 
mastered by the demon he has raised; and the scene in which 
Osmund, after moments of agonizing doubt, sees in the face of the 
thief by night the features of the mother whom he has so long re- 
= , the scene which should be the climax of this portion of 
the book is lamentably weak. The author indeed, having got his 
hero into this terrible situation, is fain to get him out of it by 
rolling him off a wall ina dead faint—much as we have seen an 
indifferent actor try to express the storm of conflicting emotions 
which rushes + ee the jester at the conclusion of Rigoletto by the 
mechanical trick of a stage fall. 

The crime which is the subject of this scene is committed by 
Rachel Penruddocke in order to get rid of the just title set upto the 
estates to which her eldest son is su to be heir by John 
Penruddocke, a claimant who turns up une 'y from America 
under the wing of Lady Rachel’s cousin Humphry, an old bachelor, 
who interferes merely in the cause of right. We should mention, 
by the way, that the legal convolutions of this title are worked up 
with ea care and correctness too seldom found. The upshot of it 
all is that Osmund, the second son and the hero of the book, is 
unable to endure the ignominy of resting beneath a roof which he 
knows to belong by every law of right to another ; he is equally un- 
able to expose his mother’s crime, and so cuts the knot by running 
away and enlisting, leaving a little cousin with whom he is in love 
in despair. It is possible that this is the best thing he could do 
under the cireumstances; but we cannot see why a third course 
which he suggested to his brother was not equally open to himself. 
Nothing surely was easier for him than to say—to quote his 
own cag that it had ~— to his knowl that some 
ignorant and foolish on, thinking to befriend them, had 
ane away with tho tablet,” and then, as he ingeniously 
added, to have the lake was no more chance 
of such a statement compromising his mother or being dis- 
regarded if made by him, than if made by his brother. But some 
mysterious and unexplained reason or influence prevents this 
occurring to him, either at the time or — 2 lapse of 
years ; and so, as we have said, he the dust 
of dishonour from his feet, and enlists in one of Her Majesty’s 
regiments. And here Mr. Aidé is once more in his element; 
his light touch and Cy perception of the less sombre moods 
of character are well fitted to deal with the varying scenes 
and personages of barrack life. From this phase of existence 
Osmund is delivered by the advent of his uncle, who proves to him 
that, without touching a shilling of the Penruddocke property, he 
will have enough wherewith to purchase a commission in the 
Guards, and to live as younger sons may live. Before he receives 
his commission he takes a tour abroad, which serves to introduce 
some characters who are of great importance in the book—one a 
Madame d’Arnheim, a lady just divorced from a very bad husband, 
who is supposed to be one of those mysterious women who exercise 
@ magnetic influence on those around them, if we are to judge from 
the unrestrained manner in which Osmund pours out to her on 
their first meeting all his confidences, save the one which he can 
tell to no one, and the quiet way in which she receives them. 

Madame d’Arnheim’s character there is much that is beauti- 
ful; but we cannot help feeling that had we met her we should 
have been inclined to agree with the people who excite Pen- 
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ruddocke’s contempt by setting her down as a sentimental German 
and femme incomprise. There is indeed something sweet and 
touching in the long friendship which exists between these two, 
and which is told of with + delicacy of treatment, until the 
effect of the whole is spoiled, our bright vision of an ideal 
friendship between man and woman dissipated, and an excuse 
given to ill-natured remarks, by its very nearly resulting in a 
marriage which could hardly under any circumstances have been 
happy, or even suitable. It is provoking that Mr. Aidé should have 
spoilt in this way what might have been really a touching episode. 

However, all this is long after Penruddocke’s introduction to the 
lady on his foreign tour, during which he also encounters and renews 
acquaintance with John Penruddocke, the unsuccessful claimant, and 
with his daughter Elizabeth, who is by far the best drawn and 
most interesting character in the book. It may have been inten- 
tionally and in a spirit of irony, though we scarcely think so, that 
the author has made her so infinitely superior to her cousin and 
Osmund’s, Evelyn Hamleigh, whom Osmund loves throughout the 
book, and for whom he rejects all idea of a marriage with Elizabeth. 
To our mind she is as much more attractive than Evelyn as she is 
more original ; her wild, frank, noble nature, the gradual smoothing 
down and rounding off of which by the processes of education are 
indicated with much skill by the writer, has a charm of its own 
which we cannot imagine the pretty simplicity of the other to have 
possessed. Their first acquaintanceship ends with the retirement 
of Elizabeth to school, and the return of Osmund to London to 
join his regiment and to plunge into society. The society scenes are 
certainly in some ways the cleverest and at the same time the least 
agreeable parts of the novel. The characters, whether pleasant or 
not, are hit off with ease and dash, and the dialogues are 
smart and pointed ; but the writer too often sacrifices good taste in 
his struggle after effect. Take, for an instance, the idle chatter 
on the stairs at Lady Castle’s ball :— 

“ And now, Mr. Penruddocke, tell me, you’ve been here at least a quarter 
of an hour, whom have you fallen in with? I give you your choice, but 
you’re bound to fall in love with some one.” 

“Tt is Pembarras du choix,” I returned, rather shyly, not feeling quite up 
to the sort of repartee that seemed to be expected of me. 

“Oh! a base subterfuge. What do you say to Lady Ancastar—beautiful,. 
isn’t she ? Such a head and such shoulders !” i 

I assented mildly ; when Sir Walter said, with a sardonic smile, 

“Lady Ancastar, with that crescent, looks like Diana gone astray—in 
the woods, of course, I mean.” 

“ And almost ready for the bath,” laughed another man, in a lower voice. 


We venture to hope that Osmund Penruddocke was somewhat 
unfortunate in his society. Nor is it only in the scenes of society, 
where he may be supposed to have the excuse ofa satirical purpose, 
that the writer aloe good taste in this way. In the brilliant, 
and we might almost say abandoned, society to which we are intro- 
duced, we find a Lady Castle who might be a countess out of 
one of Feydeau’s novels; an Italian Count who is a gambler 
and a ruffian of a diabolical, if handsome, appearance, and yet an 
honoured guest in all the best houses; and a crowd of fashion- 
able people whose morals, we are led to conclude, are as 
loose as their talk, and that is loose enough. The only 
two persons in a party assembled at Kendal Castle who, 
with the exception of the Duke and Duchess their entertainers, 
have any pretensions to good principles or good breeding, 
are our ald friend Madame d’Arnheim, and Tufton, formerly 
Penruddocke’s commanding officer in barracks, and now his close 
friend, and certainly a very pleasant specimen of a cultivated and 

ble soldier. ese people are supposed to be the pick of 
English society; but all sorts of intrigues are going on amongst 
them; and Penruddocke, in consequence of some rash acts of 
chivalry, gets the credit of being mixed up in at least two of 
these. This episode is skilfully managed ; and the scene in which 
his intended confidences to his best friend are repressed by the 
friend reading him a lecture upon the folly of devotion to married 
women is admirably touched. We cannot but give our sympathy 
to Penruddocke, and feel how hardly hethas been used; and 
yet we see plainly that it was impossible for Tufton to have 
taken any other view of the circumstances presented to him, and 
that, from his point of view, he was perfectly right in what he said 
and did. Altogether we are very glad to get away from the 
atmosphere of Kendal Castle, although we are taken from it to 
the deathbed of John Penruddocke. Misfortune following on 
misfortune, the death of John Penruddocke is quickly suc- 
ceeded by that of Osmund’s eldest brother Raymond; thus 
he is left heir to the estates, which he immediately insists on 
giving up to Elizabeth at the sacrifice of his own marriage with 
Evelyn. Then comes his return to London, and a sensational 
adventure with Count Benevento, brought about by the dangerous. 
Lady Castle, who here more than ever supports her likeness to one 
of Feydeau’s countesses, inasmuch as the very incident to which we 
refer is to be found in the Comtesse de Chalis. The end of it all 
is that Penruddocke has to go abroad to recover his shattered 
health, and during his stay at Nice the conclusion of the book is 
worked up to by a series of events which we will leave our readers 
to inform ves upon. With all its faults, Penruddocke 
is a clever and interesting book, and if it is not quite up to 
the mark of excellence which we have a right to expect from Mr. 
Aidé, it is at least far better than the ordinary run of novels. One 
more criticism we have to make, and that is upon the strange 
number of slight errors in the printing and sometimes in the 
writing of the book. Thus we have Penruddocke’s mother appear- 
ing at one time as Lady Rachael, at another as Lady Rachel ; we 
hear of a casket being buried in a family “fault” ; we find Count 
Benevento’s valet established for some unexplained reason at 
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Kendal Castle without his master ; we have Feydeau spelt Faideau ; 
and we have Browning's ride to Ghent quoted thus :— 

I sprang to the stirrup, and Joris, and he ; 

I galloped, Dick galloped, we galloped all three. 
Perhaps there will be a second edition of the book, and we hope 
that then such blunders as these may be corrected. 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 


CT would be beyond our present province to inquire to what 
extent Arminius Vambéry* may be justified in assuming 
the character of the Cassandra of British power in India, in 
connexion with the designs of Russia on Central Asia. We can 
but indicate the circumstance, and,admitting once for all the 
weight due to the opinion of one so intimately acquainted with 
the regions in question, we will briefly summarize the purport 
of his recent contributions on the subject. These consist of 
ten essays written at various periods during the last six years, 
and now brought together within the compass of a moderate-sized 
volume. The first essay discusses the pr of Russia and the 
general question of her rivalry with England _veataal 1864 and 1867 ; 
a subject continued in the second, which describes the conquest of 
Bokhara in the martes Ese This paper contains much interesting 
information i e population of Turkestan. The third article 
treats of the misunderstandings between Persia and Turkey, the 
adroitness with which these are stimulated by Russia, the 
folly of the French mission at Teheran in playing into 
Russia’s hands, and the still greater folly of ersia in 
not perceiving that Russia is the only Power with interests 
hostile to her own, and that all Russia’s interests are hostile. The 
fourth discusses the question of Herat, and recommends its occu- 
pation by England in conjunction with the Afghans. The fifth 
treats of the social circumstances of Central Asia, and compares 
Russian with oy methods of civilization, to the disadvantage 
of the former. the sixth a connexion is pointed out between 
the Russian advance in Central Asia and that “revision” of the 
Black Sea Treaty which she enforced upon us. The seventh essa 
brings the history of Turcoman affairs down to 1871; the eigh 
details the adventurous career of the present ruler of Yarkand; 
and the ninth treats of the condition of Khiva at the period of 
the recent expedition being undertaken. The general purpose of 
Herr Vambéry’s volume is to inculcate the extreme danger of 
allowing Russian progress to continue unchecked. On this point 
all are in agreement; but whether it would be more effectually 
met by concentration on our present lines, or by so decided an 
onward move as the advance to Herat recommended by him, is a 
question on which we cannot. enter here. Writing from such a 
Nase of view, it is but natural that he should exalt the power of 

ussia to the utmost, and ignore the numerous elements of weak- 
ness in her position. The decided preference for England as a 
civilizing Power po sng by one who has seen so much of both 
countries in their relations with Orientals, is highly flattering to us 
asa nation; and we may hope that the author represents the 
general opinion of Austria, and also of Germany, when he says that 
the possession of India by any Power but England would be a 
signal retrogression as concerns the common interests of mankind. 

The latest instalment of B. Schneider’s valuable history of the 
pre campaigns details the siege of Humaita, the Para- 
guayan Vicksburg. Like the siege of that great improvised fortress, 
this tedious operation illustrates the almost insuperable difficulties 
attendant upon an offensive campaign in which the line of 
advance is up a river whose navigation has been thoroughly ob- 
structed by the enemy. As at Vicksburg, the allies finally gained 
their point by turning and isolating a position which they were 
unable to by a direct attack. General Grant would pro- 
bably have e much shorter work of it; yet, with every deduc- 
tion for the incapacity of the allied commanders, the Paraguayans 
were anything but contemptible enemies. We know nothing more 
touching than their invincible devotion to the misunderstood 
whose ambition and folly _ brought all their misfortunes upon 
them. Had this been an intelligent instead of a merely mechanical 
devotion, the result of the ysing discipline of the Jesuits and - 
Francia; history would have exhibited few finer episodes. The 
— direction of the allies seems to have been very incom- 
— ut the troops displayed real fortitude in bearing up against 

i raging i and their behaviour in victory was 
marked by humanity and considerateness. Characteristically 
Spanish was the demeanour of the leader of the Uruguay contin- 
gent, who, when his forces were reduced to twenty men, continued 
to himself as were at the head of twenty 
thousand, and whose claims to be allowed, too, as his with- 
drawal would have been fatal to the magnificent phrase of “ The 
Triple Alliance.” 

e second volume of Herr E: Arnd’s Annals from 1867 to 
1871 } relates to the history of the non-European States, and is 
serviceable as a compendious account of transactions information 
respecting which is not in general readily accessible. The most 
dramatic episodes within the author’s department are the Paraguay 
war and catastrophe of Maximilian; interesting particulars, 


* Centralasien und die Englisch-Russische Grenzfrage. Gesammelte 
pate Schriften. Von Hermann Vambéry. zig: Brockhaus. 
mdon : Triibner. 
Der Krieg der Triple-Allianz die Regierung der ublik Para- 
Von L. Schneider. Bd. 2. Berlin : Behr. Nett. 
¢ Geschichte der Jahre 1867 bis 1871. Von E. Arnd. Bd. 2. Leipzig: 
Duncker & Humblot. London: Williams & Norgate. 


however, will be found respecting other occurrences which the 
lapse of time or the vicissitudes of circumstances have almost con- 
signed to oblivion. Considering, for example, the present relations 
of the Sultan and the Khedive, it is almost startling to peruse the 
record of the latter's deportment a few years since, when he was 
seeking to attain the object of his policy by a different road. 

The definitive union of the duchies of Schleswig and Holstein 
to Denmark was the result of a treaty concluded exactly a roe | 
since, the merit of which is usually attributed to the great Dani 
Minister, Count Bernstorff, although he was not in office at the 
period of its ratification. Herr G. Jansen*, however, has now 
revived the memory of a previous treaty on the point of being 
concluded by Count Lynar, a Saxon statesman in the Danish ser- 
vice, when he was recalled from St. Petersburg through a Court 
intrigue at Copenhagen. The interest of Herr Jansen’s volume, 
which je considerable, depends less on these antiquated passages of 
diplomacy than on the piquant notices of Lynar’s successors, such 
as Bernstorff and Struensee, preserved in his correspondence after 
his final retirement from the Danish service. After his recall 
from the St. Petersburg Embassy, he was appointed Administrator 
of Oldenburg, which important post, after nine years’ tenure, he lost 
from causes which his biographer is unable satisfactorily to explain. 
After he retired to his ancestral estate in Saxony, he continued 
to watch the transactions of the Danish Court, and to pronounce 
_ them in a — Suave mart magno style, save for some traces 
of rancour against the personal favourites of his former master, the 
late King of Denmark. He died in 1781. 

Herr Knebel’s ¢ historical essays on the development of the 
French system of military conscription and the Prussian system of 
universal military service are interesting sketches of these subjects. 
A third essay deals with a recent proposition to subject persons 
incapacitated from personal military service to a tax, which he 
repudiates, regarding it as inconsistent with the fundamental 
principle that the military service of civilians should not be 
considered as a burden, but as an essential part of their duty 
towards the State. 

The design of Dr. von Kremer-Auenrode’s collection of “ Official 
Documents relating to the Connexion of Church and State { in the 
Nineteenth Century” is to publish the most important Papal Bulls 
and briefs, episcopal pastorals, &c., on the one hand, along with 
the text of the fegislation which has called them forth upon the 
other. The work will consist of two sections, the first embracing 
such documents as ap d anterior to the Vatican Council, the 
second those published ubsequently, The first part is oe 
occupied with the ecclesiastical legislation of German States, bot: 
Catholic and Protestant, but contains one very interesting Papal 
document, the letter (March 24, 1813) of Pope Pius VII., then a 
— at Fontainebleau, to Napoleon, widing the Concordat 
which had been extorted from him. The document is remarkable 
for its intrepidity in every sense of the word, and more particularly 
for the distinctness with which it enunciates the invalidity of any 
obligation which a Pope may contract if he subsequently chooses 
to consider it at variance with his duties as head of the Church, 

Dr. Emil Friedberg’s account of the late J. B. Baltzer § is less a 
bi hy of the man than a history of the various persecutions he 
waleotent from the Court of Rome, which made him in some 
degree a representative of those Catholics who, while resisting 
the deerees of the Vatican Council, have refrained from joining the 
Old Catholic secession. Baltzer, a professor and canon at Breslau, 
rendered himself obnoxious at Rome by his support of Professor 

© civil power, however, always preven’ i m. being utter 
crushed ty his eeclesiastical superiors; and when at length his 
case seemed desperate, he was saved’ by the direct interference of 
Prince Bismarck. He owed no thanks to the Ministry of Worship, 
which, while Herr von Miihler was in office at any rate, seems 
to. have acted in constant connivance with the spiritual power. 
The case, which presents considerable analogy to that of Mr: 
O'Keeffe, is highly instructive, as showing how easily Govern- 
ments: might attach the liberal and independent portion of thd 
Catholic clergy to the national interests by aecording them a 
reasonable measure of protection i the tyranny of 
their ecclesiastical superiors. Had this course been consistently 
pursued, the late stringent legislation might never have been 

uired. One of the most interesting of the volume is 
tzer’s account of his mission to Rome on behalf of Giinther.’ 
The Professor, he thinks, would not have been condemned but for 
the inability of the Italian Cardinals to read his works in the 
original, and their consequent reliance upon a German colleague 
who was devoted to the Jesuits. , 

The story of a more celebrated object of ecclesiastical sus- 

icion and intolerance—like Baltzer, however, ultimately liberated 

m their grasp—is told in Professor Reusch’s narrative of the 
imprisonment of Luis de Leon.|| The author, a Professor of 


* Rochus Friedrich Graf zu Lynar. Zur Geschichte der Nordischen 
Politik im achtzehnten" Jahrhundert. Vou G. Jansen. Oldenburg: Schulze. 
London: Williams & Norgate, 

+ Die Systeme der Heeresergiinzung und die Personalwehrsteuer. Yon E. 
C. Knebel. Berlin: Mittler. London: Williams & Norgate. 

¢ Actenstiicke zur Geschichte des Verhiiltnisses zwischen Staat und Kirche 
im 19. Jahrhundert, Mit Anmerkungen herausgegeben von Dr. H. von 
Kremer-Auenrode. Hft. 1. Leipzig: Duncker & Humblot. London: 
Williams & Norgate. 
 § Johannes Baptista Baltzer, Ein Beitrag zur neuesten Geschichte des 
Verhiiltnisses zwischen Staat und Kirche in Preussen, Von Emil Friedberg. 
Leipzig: Duncker & Humblot. London: Williams & Norgate. 


|| Luis de Leon und die spanische Inquisition, Yon Dr. F. H. Reusch. 
Bonn: Weber. London: Williams & Norgate. 
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Catholic Theology in the University of Bonn, is naturally in- 
a to bear hardly on the Inquisition; nevertheless his sober 
and dispassionate account of the p: ings against Leon suffi- 
ciently establishes the gross iniquity of a tribunal which, so far 
from er mer ye | the prisoner with his accusers, denied him the 
lmowledge of their very names, which sequestered him from all 
aid or advocacy, compelled him to furnish pretexts for new 
charges by furnishing long explanations of the incriminated points 
in writing, protracted the p: ings wholly at its own caprice, 
and reserved the right of examination by torture. No prisoner 
whose destruction been resolved upon could have escaped 
under such circumstances; but it seems probable that private 
malice had more to do with Leon’s tion than any serious 
suspicion of heresy, and that the real object was to keep him 
away from the University of Salamanca. However this may 
‘be, it is ap t that anything like freedom of thought was 
utterly out of the — under so arbitrary and i sible 
a despotism, and the only wonder is that the present intellec- 
tual sterility of Spain should not be even more complete. In 
addition to the narrative of Luis de Leon’s prosecution, Dr. 
Reusch’s work contains a brief, but thorough, investigation of 
almost every point relating to his personal and literary history. 

Dr. Braune’s abridged biographies of Luther, Calvin, and 
Zwingli* present no novel feature, but may be commended as 
clear and spirited narratives, with as much impartiality as the 
writer's strong evangelical leanings permit. 

Karl Strack’s notes on the condition of the female sex in 
Germany during the antique and medieval periods +t add little to 
our knowledge of the subject, but are agreeable reading. A con- 
siderable portion of the volume consists of biographical sketches of 
remarkable women, such as St. Elizabeth of H 5 

Herr F. Kreyssig } is an able writer, but he has little to tell us of 
the great outburst of French intellect and genius about 1830 that is 
not already generally known. The most interesting feature of his 
point of view fom which his subject is 

. of the parties now contending for the mastery in 
France represents an idea obnoxious in Germany, the diffusion of 
which is evidently regarded with ter uneasiness than any 
demonstration of a more material kind. For the moment, Ultra- 
montanism is an object of greater apprehension than Socialism, and 
Herr Kreyssig’s tone is one among many indications of the un- 
relenting hostility of educated public opinion in his country to the 
OnWithout being precisely a bad book, Ludwig Spach’s sketch of 

ithout bei isely a | udwi 8 o 
the present of fiterature and might 
have been much better. The execution is altogether too slight for 
the subject, and a considerable portion of the work appears to be 
mere book-making. The writer, however, deserves the praise of 
Sling, and of having made no attempt to disguise the essentially 
French character of Alsatian culture. The German element, so 
far as the em < of the language is concerned, seems to be 
exceedingly feeble in comparison with its rival. On the other hand, 
it is impossible to overlook the influence of Teutonic blood, coupled 
with the grave and dignified traditions of Protestantism, in raisi 
the moral standard of Alsatian literature, and imparting to it that 
earnestness of tone and exaltation in which French 


literature is in general so lamentably deficient. M. Erckmann (for 
ap by ey M. Chatrian to be merely the business partner 
in the firm) is a familiar instance of this, and is undoubtedly by 


far the most conspicuous Alsatian man of letters. M. Charles 
Dollfuss takes pm pe pti philosopher and theologian, M. Ratis- 
bonne has executed a good translation of Dante, and the Univer- 
sity of Strasburg can exhibit many names of the highest eminence. 
The condition of the University, the Catholic and Protestant 
Churches, and the poe Societies and li periodicals, 
‘is treated at considerable length by Herr Spach, whose 

tions, however, gene are the impression of his having fai 

to get to the bottom of his subject. 

. Heinrich Suter || disclaims, on the one hand, the attempt to 
produce a really critical history of mathematical science, but, 
-on the other hand, declares himself to have aimed at some- 
thing more than a mere series of peapnapees of mathematicians. 

ing his object to have been the production of a popular his- 
tory of the progress of mathematical research from the days of 
the Egyptians, including its a — to astronomy and other 
exact sciences, this must be held to have been fairly attained by 
the composition of a work written in so easy and jicuous @ 
style as to be fully intelligible to emniimasial taken, ex- 
ing only as concerns the technical illustrations of the progress 
effected by successive writers in the solution of algebraic and 
metric problems. It is in the judicious selection of these that the 
scientific value of his work mainly consists, his materials being 
principally derived from Mon Chasles, and, when treating of 
the Indian mathematicians, from lish writers on that subject. 
For the Greek mathematicians he might have advantageously con- 
sulted the articles in Dr. Smith’s Classical Dictionary by the late 


* Die Reformation und die drei Reformatoren. Von Dr. K. Braune. 
: Perthes. London 
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+ Aus dem deutschen Frauenleben. Yon Karl Strack. Th.x. Leipzig: 
Schlicke. London: Williams & Norgate. 


}. Ueber die franzisische Geistesbewegung im neunzchnten Jahrhundert. 
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Moderne Culturzustiinde im Elsass. Von Ludwig Spach. 2 Bde. 
ob London: Tribner. 


|| Geschichte der mathematischen Wissenschaften. Von Dr. H. Suter. 
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Professor De Morgan, one of the rare instances of English erudition 
owing little or nothing to Germany. One particularly meritorious 
feature of the book is the space allotted to Cardan and his almost 
forgotten Italian contemporaries. The first volume comes down 
to the end of the sixteenth century, pausing on the verge of 
the great scientific revolution effected by on 

Three stout volumes have brought the late Dr. August Kober- 
stein’s history, of German literature down only to 1773.* The 
remainder is in existence, and, if we apprehend the editor aright, is 
equal in length to all the rest. This fact is pretty conclusive as to 
the character of the work, a careful and massive compilation, 
evincing more knowledge than skill, and better adapted’ for refer- 
ence than for perusal. The merit of the first volume, which 
comprises the early history of German literature, and is the only 
portion previously published, seems to be attested by its having 
gone through four editions. It by no means follows, however, 
that the same favour will be extended to the sequel of so 
voluminous a work. 

The first volume of a collection of Oriental fiction translated 
into German by H. Oesterley ¢, contains the popular “ Stories of a 
Demon,” known to the English readers in Captain Burton’s lively 
—— Vikram and Vampire. Herr Oesterley’s is the 

t —— translation of the Sanscrit original, some portions of 
which, however, appear to be additions subsequent to most of 
those translations into the various Indian languages by which the 
work has hitherto been principally known. e variations of 
these respective versions are described in the translator's concise 
but highly interesting notes. 

The late Frederick Halm {, so well known as a dramatist, left 
behind him three novelettes, which, with two ag 9 of others, 
and an essay on the Italian novelist Brevio’s “ Tales of the Misery 
of Human Life,” have been published by his friends (F. Pachter 
and E. Kuh. The plots of 3 stories are usually taken from 
real life, and in one instance at least the subject is offensively 
scandalous. The indelicacy consists in the matter, not the manner, 
of the fiction; the incident was evidently selected on account of 
its adaptation for investigation as a psychological problem. The 
execution displays the usual talent of German novelists for narra- 
tive, when their subject is not conceived upon too large a scale. 
The novelettes of Bishop Brevio were recommended to Halm by 
their coincidence with his own pessimist view of human life. On 
ourselves they produce rather a grotesque impression. The good 
Bishop is so determined to exhibit the misery of existence under 
adequate gloom, that he leaves no light to view it by; he kills off 
all his dramatis , and leaves us to guess how he himself 

ted with 


became acquai the causes of the catastrophe. 
* August Koberstein’s Grindriss der Geschichte der deutschen National- 
literatur. Fiinfte umgearbeitete Auflage, von K. Bartsch. Bde. 1-3. 
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In the article on “Frags” in the last number of the SaruRDAY 
Review, tt should have been stated that Messrs. HounsELL’s 
“ Flags of all Nations” ts published by Messrs. Frecp & TuzEr. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


DoReEs GREAT PICTURE of “CHRIST LEAVING the 


RAZTORIUM,” with “ Night of the Crucifixion,” “Christian Martyrs.” “ Francesca 
da Rimini,” “ Neophyte,” “ Andromeda,” &c., at the DORE GALLERY, 35 New Bond 
Street. Ten to Six._Admission, Is. 


HE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER-COLOURS.— 


EXEIBETZON is now OPEN, 5 Pall Mall East, 

ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. _ 
KLUAL WALTON EXHIBITION, including “A Storm 


on the Sea” and “A Sand Storm in the Desert,’ many 
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